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SPEEDING 


HE question of military co-operation between the United 

States and Europe has developed at such speed during the 

past fortnight that some of the parties are beginning to 

find the pace rather hot. The distance between the less 
enthusiastic members of Congress, who talk of halving the 
President’s request for $1,450 million for military aid, and General 
Bradley, who leads the field with a plan of combined strategy, 
is so marked that there will probably have to be some adjust- 
ment of pace on both sides. Congress will pretty certainly have 
to move a little faster. There is little purpose or realism in the 
objection that the new Arms Bill will start an armaments race 
between Washington and Moscow. The danger from Russian 
arms is not so much what they might accomplish in war, 
but what they can accomplish in peace, when, as in the case of 
Czechoslovakia, the mere possibility of Russian invasion can turn 
the scale in favour of the Communist Party. Those who talk about 
an arms race between East and West have forgotten that either, 
in terms of conventional armaments, it has already been won by 
the Russians, with their vast standing forces, or, in terms of atomic 
armaments, it has already been won by the Americans. Alarmists 
can take their choice, but in either case the lead established is not 
of the kind that can be overtaken for several years. It would perhaps 
be better to recognise these facts, take some notice of the sincere 
protestations of both sides that they do not want war, leave accusa- 
tions of warmongering to Moscow, and study the problem with 
coolness and realism. 

There is no particular reason to believe that the exact terms of 
military co-operation within the Atlantic Pact will be settled in the 
next few days or weeks. Mr. Marshall surprised the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee on Monday by revealing 
that general guarantees on matters of command and strategy had 
been given by the Western Powers already. But the details will 
be more difficult to fix. Certainly a quick tour by the American 
Chiefs of Staff will not fix them, over the heads of a Congress which 
has not even passed the Arms Bill yet. Nor is General Bradley’s 
Statement, allocating strategic bombing to the American forces and 
close fighting to the European countries, necessarily the last word. 
It is a little difficult to regard such an arrangement as final, when 
as General Bradley has himself subsequently pointed out in Frank- 
furt, it is not yet decided whether there is to be a single military 
group in Europe, or several different groups composed of the Brussels 
Powers, the Scandinavian countries, Mediterranean countries, and 
The quicker these questions can be settled the better. The 
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quicker the American Arms Bill goes through the better. It is 
common sense that the military clauses of the Atlantic Treaty should 
be working arrangements rather than so many words on paper. 


Atomic Information 

In the incredibly distant days when the so-called Baruch Plan 
was promulgated (that is, in the summer of 1946), many people 
found it possible to hope that there might be a free world-wide 
exchange of information on atomic energy, transcending even the 
sovereign rights of States. The barrier which prevented such an 
exchange was the refusal of the Russians to have anything to do 
with it. That barrier is still there, and last week’s decision of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission to suspend its sittings 
demonstrated once more how difficult it will be to pass it. In 
the meantime the other countries interested in atomic development 
have fallen so far back on their individual resources that it is not 
legally possible for Americans to impart to British and Canadian 
scientists any important atomic information, the barrier in this case 
being the United States Atomic Energy Act. This measure inevitably 
entails certain absurdities, such as the fact that Americans are 
forbidden to export information which the British and Canadians 
possess already, and the American authorities are probably thinking 
about revising it. Last week President Truman said that there would 
be consultations on the subject between the administrative and legis- 
lative branches—a significant reference to the possibility of persuad- 
ing Congress to overcome at ‘east some of its fears. He also 
announced that there would be discussions with the United King- 
dom and Canada on “some of the basic conditions undeglying any 
determination of long-range policy” on atomic energy—a hyper- 
cautious formula which presumably excludes the exchange of secret 
information but does not exclude the possibility of effective co-opera- 
tion between these three countries. It will be interesting to see 
how this proposition works out, and it is difficult to see any way 
in which it could work out unless Congress is willing to promise 
that atomic bombs will be used to defend the Atlantic Pact Powers 
in war time, and those Powers in return agree to concentrate both 
information and production in the United States at all times. 


The Skeleton Air Bridge 


Although the reduction in the air-lift to Berlin from Westera 
Germany began on Monday, there is no reason to believe that the 
usefulness of this great and entirely successful operation is over. 
It can be as useful as a diplomatic counter as it was as a physical 
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fact, and all the Western pronouncements on the subject have 
included a clause making that clear. The decision to maintain a 
skeleton organisation, so that the air-lift could be renewed at short 
notice, and to advertise that fact to the full, is,realistic and wise. It 
was the determination, skill and sacrifice which went into the opera- 
tion that first demonstrated the real strength of the West and so 
brought negotiation with the Russians to the point at which concrete 
results were possible. But those results will only be achieved and 
extended if the same qualities are maintained. The skeleton air bridge 
is more than a symbol of Western determination. It may yet have 
to be put to practical use. It may well be that the Russians have 
decided that the inconvenience to themselves of maintaining the 
blockade of Berlin is not worth while at the moment, in view of 
the fact that unemployment is becoming serious in the city, the 
economic struggle is becoming harder in Western Germany, com- 
petition between German and British industry is getting sharper, 
and the whole Western world is faced with the hard task of avoiding 
a serious economic set-back. It would be foolish to assume that 
the air-lift has become unnecessary because the Russians have become 
temporarily reasonable. A truce is all that can be counted on so far. 


Progress at Lausanne 


The chances that the United Nations Conciliation Commission 
on Palestine may be able to achieve something before the Assembly 
meets in the autumn have increased in the past week, largely owing 
to the steady pressure which America has been exercising over 
the refugee question. Hitherto Israe] had doggedly refused to 
allow any Arabs to return to the lands from which they have been 
driven out until the Arab States and the United Nations conceded 
to her all the territory she now occupies—which is, of course, 
enormously greater than the area envisaged under the partition 
plan. Now Israel has made two concessions: first, that certain 
members of the families of those Arabs who are still in Israeli 
territory shall be able to return, and secondly that an additional 
number of refugees, up to an unspecified maximum, shall also be 
allowed back. The first concession is of little value. The Jewish 
interpretation of “family” is not, in this case, anything remotely 
approaching that of the Arabs, and probably not more than 20,000 
women and children would be affected. The second concession is 
qualified by the understanding that it should be timed to coincide 
with a general settlement in the Arab States of the rest of the 
refugees, and that this in its turn should form the preliminary step 
in a general peace settlement, which naturally would mean a final 
delineation of frontiers. Even these concessions have only been 
extracted with the greatest difficulty, and the Israeli Government 
has already run into fierce opposition for having made them. But 
the main effect of them is to pass responsibility for a Palestine 
settlement back to the United Nations. Nobody supposes for a 
moment that the Arab States can handle three quarters of a million 
refugees, or that they will accept any permanent frontiers with Israel 
unless these are underwritten by international guarantee. 


Middle Eastern Oil 


None of Iraq’s oil has been refined at Haifa since the Jews seized 
that port fifteen months ago. This has meant a very serious loss 
of revenue to Iraq and an almost equally serious loss of oil for Israel 
and the other countries of the Levant (notably Greece and Egypt), 
which used to be the main customers for the Haifa refinery. At 
present the political hostility of Iraq and Egypt to Israel, makes it 
impossible for the Kirkuk oil to reach Haifa either by pipe-line or by 
sea, but almost certainly this blockade would be brought to an end if 
the negotiators at Lausanne succeeded in patching up a peace between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours. Meanwhile the logical corol- 
Jary to the closing down of the Haifa pipe-line—the expansion of 
the northern link, which terminates at Tripoli in the Lebanon— 
has been pressed ahead and test pumpings have been made through 
the new 16-inch pipe which has been laid beside the old 12-inch 
pipe. By the end of the year 90,000 barrels a day should be flowing 
through the new pipe to Tripoli. Unfortunately there is only a 
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smal] refinery at ‘Tripoli which serves no more than local needs, 
and the political reasons which have shut off Haifa from Iraq make 
it equally impossible to use the refinery there for the Tripoli oil, 
which, though synthesised (virtually half-refined) must be shipped 
to Europe for proper refining. But the main source of the Middle 
East’s oil supplies is still South Persia, and here again progress has 
been checked, though not interrupted, by political difficulties. After 
prolonged negotiation the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Per. 
sian Government last month reached the basis for agreement on a 
new concession, which conceded substantially all the demands relat- 
ing to royalties, though not those concerning the employment of 
Persian nationals in the company, which the Persian Government 
had put forward. This agreement has failed to pass the Mejlis, 
which has now adjourned. It may secure a passage in the autumn, 
when the Mejlis reassembles, or there is always the chance that the 
obstructive tactics of the Mejlis will encourage the Shah in the 
proposal he is known to favour for the establishment of a Senate 
which is provided for in the constitution but has never in fact 
been constructed. 


Better News from Greece 


There have been so many checks and disappointments in the 
course of the Greek civil war that the present tendency towards 
optimism must be qualified by the warning that everything may 
start all over again. All the same it does seem to be true that 
organised rebel resistance is at an end except in the area of the 
Grammos Mountains where they can still be directly supplied from 
across the border. It was therefore with good reason that Mr. 
Truman’s seventh quarterly report to Congress on Greek aid was 
the most encouraging of the series. He was able to state that there 
had been a general improvement in the morale of the Greek people, 
and this is most noticeable in the steady tide of returning refugees 
who are at last sufficiently confident to re-occupy their abandoned 
villages in the north. During the past three months about 250,000 
of the 700,000 refugees have quitted the camps for their homes, and 
the. stream back is still going on. ‘The main factor in the rebels’ 
discomfiture has undoubtedly been Marshal Tito’s quarrel with the 
Kremlin, which now shows signs of reaching a new pitch of intensity. 
In spite of his ostracism by the Cominform, the Marshal obviously 
still regards himself as the predestined leader of all the Balkan 
peoples, and his brave boast that the peoples of Bulgaria and Albania 
would ultimately “ extend their fraternal hand ” to Yugoslavia was a 
more or less direct challenge to the present rulers of those two 
countries, since it was accompanied by the offer to help their subjects 
“to remove whatever individuals have so far put up obstacles to the 
creation and preservation of brotherly relations.” If today relations 
in the Balkans are as little brotherly as they have ever been, it is 
as usual due to an overabundance of leaders who see themselves, 
and no one else, in the réle of elder brother. 


Second Thoughts on the Press 


The debate in the House of Commons on the Press Commission 
report was inevitably something of an anticlimax. In October, 1946, 
when the trumpets first sounded to the attack on the Press (or rather 
on such newspapers as made the mistake of being at the same time 
widely read and critical of the Labour Government), it looked as 
though the end of the chase might bring in the scalps of several 
unfortunate journalists and newspaper-owners. Nothing of the sort 
has happened. The picture presented by the Commission’s report 
is of a profession with bright spots and dark spots, but with no 
hidden wire-pullers or sinister secrets. Not, of course, that this 
verdict has entirely satisfied the more fiery critics of the Press: they 
stick gallantly to their guns even though they have run out of 
ammunition, and their fundamental ill-will remains. Mr. Morrison 
tried a more soothing and gracious approach, intimating that 
journalists were thoroughly good fellows even if (like politicians r) 
they sometimes made mistakes. He also suggested that it was prob- 
ably a good thing for the Press to have the searchlight of a public 
enquiry periodically flashed on to its activities. This may be so. 
Certainly the Commission has done the Press no harm, and by 
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drawing public attention to the difficulties under which it labours 
today it has probably done good. But at the present moment the 
danger is that the one controversial recommendation which the 
Commission made—the establishment of a Press Council—will be 
treated as the inspired contribution of Socialism to British journalism. 
If it is adopted the Council will have two main functions: to curb 
practices which journalists themselves know to be bad, and which 
the criticisms of the Commission’s report have underlined, and to 
make certain that the Press remains as entirely free from interference 
by the Government as it has now proved to be from interference 
by the advertisers. 


A Liberal on Trade Unionism 


The Liberal Summer School is hardly the most likely place for 
a close examination of the defects in the organisation of British 
trade unions, but there can be no doubt that the speech on Tuesday 
of Professor Hamilton Whyte went to the root of one of the most 
destructive o® present-day difficulties. The persistence of unofficial 
strikes is clearly a reflection on the quality of the officials. If the 
appointed leaders of the trade unions have no proper grip on the 
situation, then nobody genuinely interested in industrial efficiency 
can neglect to ask the reasson why. Professor Whyte stressed the 
attractions of political office to men who have carved out a position 
for themselves in an industrial movement. He pointed out that with 
a Labour Government in office the flow of men from the top of the 
trade union movement into politics becomes very serious. It is 
certain to lead to a shortage of negotiating experience among the 
officials who succeed to power in the unions, and it is probable 
that some faults fathered on the negotiating machinery might be 
more fairly ascribed to the men who are supposed to operate it. 
The drain is accentuated not only by the pull of political office, but 
also by the new—but already rigid—custom that no public board is 
complete without its quota of trade union members. The difficulties 
of running the unions have thus been made worse. Experience really 
is the core of trade union negotiation, and great sacrifices are made 
by the men who acquire it. What could be more wasteful after all 
that than to throw experience away as soon as a good man comes 
to the top ? 


Comet of Good Omen 

A jet air-liner, the De Havilland Comet, made its first flight last 
week, and immediately climbed to 8,000 feet. It flew for over half 
an hour and landed without incident. Nobody can find anything 
seriously wrong with it. The company’s confidence in the aircraft 
is such that no prototype was built, orders were taken in advance 
for sixteen machines, and six fuselages are already being assembled. 
Compared with the fantastic (but true) stories of waste, cross- 
purposes and delay which have had to be told about other British 
attempts to recover the leeway lost in the war in the construction 
of commercial aircraft the history of the Comet to date is straight- 
forward and infinitely refreshing. Britain needs a reliable air liner. 
One company saw that need as a commercial opportunity and went 
ahead and produced the aircraft in two years and ten months. It 
was as simple as that. There was no fuss, no eternal cross-reference 
between Government departments, no tacking on of unnecessary 
modifications to the design, no sanguine prophecies followed by 
repeated disappointments—only a straightforward job. Is it too late 
for the lesson to be learned by those dabblers in State control who 
have hampered British civil aviation from its very birth, and whose 
infirmity of purpose, expressed in constant changes among the higher 
executive of the operating organisations, has made British commer- 
cial aviation a costly but puny plaything ? Is there no chance that 
the many brilliant and devoted men who are attracted by the possi- 
bilities in building and eperating civil aircraft will be left free to 
venture, to experiment, perhaps sometimes to fail, but often—far 
more often than any collection of vacillating civil servants—to 
succeed ? Cannot the peace-time achievement of the Comet, which 
was preceded by the similar smooth passage to success of the war- 
time Mosquito, be recognised, imitated, and made the typical 
example rather than the rare exception? 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE heat of the last few weeks has demonstrated the un- 
suitability of Gothic architecture (even of the Victorian 
“cathedral with knobs on” type) for warm climates. This, 
and long sittings, gave to the cry of “Who goes home” along the 
corridors on Saturday afternoon a particularly comforting note. 
The House is adjourned until Tuesday, October 18th. The session 
has not been brought to an end, and if the machinery of the 
Parliament Act is to be used to pass the Parliament Bill which 
amends it, this session which began in October, 1948, cannot end 
until the middle of December, 1949. But on the motion to adjourn 
till October Mr. Oliver Stanley expressed doubts as to whether 
events would allow so long a recess. He urged Mr. Herbert Morrison 
to use the machinery which now exists to recall the House earlier 
should the situatiof& get worse, and he indicated that the Opposition 
might well have to press for this to be done. Mr, Morrison was 
genially non-committal. 
* * * + 
These two contrasting personalities were in conflict in Thursday’s 
debate on the Royal Commission on the Press. Mr. Morrison opened 
the debate in moving a moderately worded motion that the House 
“would welcome all possible action on the part of the Press to give 
effect to the Commission’s conclusions and recommendations.” 
Mr. Morrison has a good-humoured manner marred to some tastes 
by the frequent use of expressions more appropriate to the soap-box 
than to the despatch box. He is an astute tactician, and on Thursday 
put his case studiously low. He was followed by Mr. Stanley in the 
most brilliant speech he has made in this Parliament, in which he has 
made so many brilliant speeches. His manner and matter had more 
asperity than usual, and his reference to the Commission’s having 
been set up in an attempt to damage papers whose criticism was 
resented and whose influence might be feared expressed in a sentence 
the view of the Opposition, More spectacular was his complete 
deflation of Mr. Morrison. The Lord President had stated that 
the decision which he had announced in an earlier debate to set up 
the Commission had been affected by the arguments urged upon 
him by a deputation from the National Union of Journalists, 
“earnest, anxious, sincere men.” Mr. Stanley brought out the fact 
that the meeting with this deputation took place six days after the 
announcement. Mr. Morrison rose to try to defend the indefensible. 
He only underlined it, and the House was treated to the spectacle, 
new to this Parliament, of the normally ebullient Lord President 
making his discomfiture physically evident. 
* * * * 


The journalists then followed. First came Mr. Mallalieu, whose 
voice, manner and appearance have undergone no change in the 
20 years which have elapsed since his appearances at the Oxford 
Union. He is something of a parliamentary Peter Pan. From the 
same side spoke Mr. Haydn Davies, the ;-tative father of the 
Commission. He had not altered his views, and Mr. Beverley Baxter, 
who followed, described him as sitting in the boat after it had sunk. 
Lord Winterton recalled the fascinating memory of a schoolboy 
paper which he had edited in combination with Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau. Apparently authority intervened. Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe 
wound up for the Opposition. For the Government Mr. Chuter 
Ede was far more effective than Mr. Morrison. The motion was 
carried without a division. 

o 7 . * 

The last adjournment debate on Saturday afternoon found the 
House surprisingly full for such an hour on such a day. The debate 
was on the Masterman Report on the political activities of civil 
servants. The Government some weeks ago said they would put 
the report, which substantially affects the political rights of many 
members of the service, into immediate effect. Under pressure they 
agreed to discuss the matter with the staff side of the Whitley 
Council. Members of both parties urged them to take no restrictive 
action until the House had had a full debate on a matter affecting 
political liberties. Mr. Snow, with the Lord President of the Council 
seated intermittently silent beside him, had the uncomfortable 
experience, in his first speech from the Box, of refusing any assurance. 


J. A. B.C. 
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RISKS IN CHINA 


HE gallant, resourceful and dramatic exploit of H.M. Sloop 

* Amethyst’ has won for her commander and crew, and for 

the Navy whose finest (and most stylish) traditions they 
upheld at immense risk, the admiration of the free world. Not, 
perhaps, since the rescue of British prisoners from the ‘ Altmark’s ’ 
hold at the beginning of the war has a naval escapade so fired the 
public imagination ; and Kerans’ coup de main in Asia, like Vian’s 
in Europe, is the more welcome for coming at a time when our 
fortunes are clouded. The réle of gaoler, seldom a sympathetic 
one, inevitably becomes ridiculous when the captive escapes. 
General Yuan, the Communist commander at Chinkiang whose 
batteries had been covering the sloop at point-blank range for the 
past three months, can hardly be blamed for overestimating the 
Royal Navy’s readiness to accept as hopeless in fact a situation 
which was certainly hopeless on paper; for in the unthinkable 
event of his own guns failing to turn any intransigent manoeuvre by 
the ‘ Amethyst’ into a disaster, there remained between Kerans and 
the China Sea more than a hundred miles of the trickiest navi- 
gation in the world, and the Yangtse was in any case blocked (on 
paper) by a boom enfiladed over open sights by artillery in the 
forts at Kiangyin. 

But open sights make for poor practice at night. General 
Yuan’s gunners hit and set fire to a Chinese vessel, and it seems 
highly probable that they went on shooting at her, at anything 
else that showed up and at nothing at all for some time after 
the ‘ Amethyst’ had left this scene of internecine action. The 
resultant loss of life, though it may have been regrettably heavy, 
was as nothing to the accompanying loss of face. This has 
evoked from the Chinese Communist authorities the inevitable 
reaction. When, in April, ‘ Amethyst ’ replied in self-defence to the 
fire from Communist shore batteries which crippled her and killed 
many of her crew, the Communists accused her of committing 
an atrocity and demanded compensation for the deaths of some 
two hundred and fifty of her assailants. The formula on this 
occasion is the same, except that it comprises more mendacity. 
The British sloop is accused of sinking a Chinese merchant 
vessel and “ many lifeboats ” (a little more thought might have 
suggested to M.» Tse-Tung’s propagandists that a warship, under 
fire herself and travelling at over twenty knots on a dark night, 
can hardly be charged with much plausibility. of first sinking a 
ship and then firing on its boats). So much face, comparatively, 
has been lost by the Communists that they are unlikely to abandon 
their attempts—which as far as the mass of the Chinese people 
are concerned will be successful—to make capital out of the con- 
sequences of their own inefficiency. 

Temporarily, therefore, the ‘ Amethyst’s’ gallantry is likely to 
enhance the difficulties confronting British nationals in Com- 
munist territory. These are greatest at Shanghai. The 
unexpectedly effective blockade of that port by units of the 
Chinese Air Force based on Formosa and elsewhere was penetrated 
this week by a merchant vessel from Hongkong ; but one bucket 
cannot replenish a well which is fast drying up and the economic 
situation in the city, where wages, pegged to the rising price of 
rice, will be further inflated as a result of widespread floods in 
Central China, is serious in the extreme. The only encouraging 
factor—and it is far from being an unimportant one—is that 
reports from all the major cities occupied by the Communists 
speak highly of the discipline and sense of purpose displayed in 
the lower ranks of the new régime. Old scandals are being 
checked and new ones have not yet grown up. It is at the higher 


levels of the hierarchy that the failings of irresponsibility and 
conceit—so comparatively rare in private life, so endemic in 


public life in China—are making themselves apparent. There, in 
the name of half-baked ideology and by methods rather more 
direct than is usual in an Oriental bureaucracy, they are strangling 
such foreign commercial and industrial enterprises as survived 
being squeezed to death by their predecessors. In this they are 
sacrificing the interests of their country in order to toe the thick 
red line of doctrine. Of the first step towards an improvement in 
the position of the foreign trading and missionary community—the 
opening of some sort of diplomatic relations between the Chinese 
Communists and the outside world—there are still no signs. If 
Russia has offered to recognise the new régime—which seems 
unlikely, since she still recognises the old one—the offer has not 
been accepted. 

Meanwhile the Communist advance in Central China js 
gathering momentum. Changsha is threatened, and so is 
Hengyang, further south on the Canton-Hankow railway. Both 
may be defended, but neither will be held. The chief interest on 
this sector of the front centres on General Pai Chung-hsi, whose 
armies withdrew intact from Hankow. When he loses Hengyang 
—and there is nothing to suggest that he is any more willing 
though he is perfectly able) to fight hard for it than he was to 
fight hard for Hankow—will he fall back on Canton or will he 
switch the axis of his so far uninterrupted retreat to his native 
province of Kwangsi? The betting is on the latter course of 
action. From a military point of view it makes very little 
difference which he does, but a failure on his part to rally to 
the defence of Canton would stimulate the separatist tendencies 
already observable among his followers. 

Rather more interest attaches to the Communist advance into 
north-west China, where forces under General Peng Teh-Hwai 
are reported to have crossed the borders of Shensi and entered 
Kansu. Flanked by Ninghsia and Chinghai, Kansu is the centre 
and also the weakest part) of a bloc of three provinces in which 
Chinese Moslems, though not numerically preponderant, form an 
influential and virile part of the population. Their faith—like 
other creeds, political and religious—has not proved wholly im- 
pervious to the emollient atmosphere of compromise which 
pervades China ; but though they may not be fanatical they are 
stout-hearted and their resistance to the Communists is likely to 
be bitter and determined. General Ma Pu-Pang of Chinghai, the 
dominant character among their leaders, is handicapped both by 
lack of arms and (for the three provinces are sparsely inhabited) 
of men. But he is a fiery young autocrat, and can depend far 
more than most Chinese commanders on his co-religionists to 
fight hard in defence of an enclave partly protected by mountains 
and deserts. 

But the shaggy, hard-bitten horsemen of the north-west cannot 
affect the fate of South China, a soft and juicy plum which 
must sooner or later fall to the Communists. When it does, the 
Crown Colony of Hongkong will be (on paper) in the grasp 
of victorious and swollen-headed revolutionaries who disapprove 
alike of crowns and colonies and who covet the riches of Hongkong. 
To assert that the place is impregnable is only less silly than to 
say that it cannot be defended. Picked formations of the 
Japanese army demonstrated plainly that the Colony cannot hold 
out for long against a determined enemy who enjoys complete 
superiority at sea and in the air. These are advantages to which 
the Chinese Communists cannot as yet lay claim; nor is a co- 
ordinated frontal attack against a strong and determined defence 
one of the long suits of the Chinese soldier. Hongkong, powerfully 
reinforced, is being converted into a fortress—or into something 
as closely resembling a fortress as the red tape of the War Office 
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and the Colonial Office will permit. By the time the Communists 
reach its frontiers its strength is likely to be sufficient to deter— 
and, if not, more than sufficient to repel—an attack ; and both 
Chinese military practice and Communist ideology are likely to 
favour a programme of internal softening-up, combined with 
pin-pricks and propaganda from outside and aimed at squeezing 
us out of Hongkong rather than extending us by force. The two 
million or so Chinese inhabitants of the Colony clearly represent 
a potential internal security problem of formidable dimensions, 
even though the majority of them have a vested material interest 
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in the continuance of British rule ; and, one way or another, 
Hongkong may well find herself facing difficult times in the course 
of the next decade. This was bound to be the case, whatever 
happened in China, and the only course open to us is the one 
we are taking, which is to put ourselves in a position to protect 
our lawful rights effectively. If, on the map, the situation of the 
Colony seems to be remote, awkward and hazardous, so (it may 
be recalled) was that of the small, scarred British ship which 
sailed, not without honour, into Hongkong harbour earlier this 
week. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SUPPOSE the biggest step which mankind could take towards 

alleviating the suffering caused by war would be a convention 

making the International Red Cross responsible for the evacuation 
of wounded by air. Hospital] planes operated by the belligerents can 
hardly hope—in practice—to enjoy in forward areas the same degree 
of immunity which is in general accorded to hospital ships, because 
although they are unarmed they are not blind and no commander 
in the heat of battle is likely to let them carry out their humane 
missions without interference if these involve (as they generally will 
in modern warfare) flights over areas where his own forces are or 
may be deployed. Both sides, on the other hand, want to get their 
wounded off their hands as quickly as possible, for operational as 
well as humanitarian reasons ; and helicopters now make it possible 
to fly men out from virtually anywhere, without having to collect 
them on air-strips which would presumably have to be declared 
“open” and used for no other purpose. I believe most fighting 
commanders would be immensely relieved if they had a reasonable 
expectation of getting seriously wounded men flown out of forward 
areas in Red Cross aircraft with (presumably) neutral pilots, even 
if the convention was sometimes abused and although it would tend 
to favour the losing side and would (for instance) prolong any battle 
partaking of the nature of a siege. The light planes which did this 
sort of thing so magnificently for Wingate’s forces in Burma gave an 
example of the extent to which evacuation by air can save life and 
reduce suffering ; but they, of course, were only able to do what 
they did because the Japanese Air Force in that theatre had virtually 
ceased to exist. If a convention on these iines ever did come into 
being it is curious to reflect that, though we should be justified in 
hailing it as a feather in the cap of civilisation, one of its chief results 
would be, by lessening the soldier’s dread of being wounded and 
thus raising his morale in the front line, to make us all fight about 
twice as hard as heretofore. 

* * 7 * 

The controversy about three-day test matches not being long 
enough has cropped up again. The thing that puzzles me about 
these recurrent and inconclusive debates is that nobody ever suggests 
the obvious expedient of increasing, not the number of days, but 
the number of hours during which play takes place. Test matches 
normally, I think, start at 11.30 on the first day and 11 on the two 
subsequent days ; there is a luncheon interval and a tea interval and 
stumps are drawn at 6.30. This means, if I have added it up right, 
that cricket is played for 18} hours. If play started at Io every 
day and continued until 7.30, with an interval for elevenses if neces- 
sary, you would get more than the equivalent of another “ day’s 
play” into your three-day test. One objection to starting earlier 
is that there may be too much dew on the ground. Well, there may 
be (though on how many mornings during the last two months has 
there been any dew at all left after 7 o’clock?). If there is, you 
don’t start until the umpires say you can. The other objection to 
playing longer hours is that the cricketers would get too tired. The 
answer to this is that they ought not to. Before the war the Eton 
and Harrow match used to start at 1r and go on (without a tea 
interval) until 7 on the first day and 7.3¢ on the second day. If 
boys could play 14} hours’ worth of cricket in two days forty years 
ago, I fail to see (Gad, sir!) why men shouldn’t squeeze a bit more 
than 18! hours into three days, especially as there is often a Sunday 
sandwiched in between them. 


Never being very happy under remote control myself, I could 
not help feeling sorry for the Editor of the Daily Worker at the 
beginning of this week. On Monday, when banner headlines about 
the ‘ Amethyst’ streamed across every other front page in London, he 
tucked the story away in a paragraph on an inside page after remov- 
ing from it all reference to the Chinese Communists or indeed to 
the nature of the exploit. The ‘ Amethyst’ “slipped her cables and 
steamed down the Yangtse in the darkness”: not a very exciting 
story. Underneath this he paraphrased the joint Foreign Office and 
Admiralty statement giving the background to her escape, garbling 
it slightly in the process and substituting “the Chinese military 
authorities ” for “the local Communist military authorities.” On 
Tuesday the story, as embarrassing and as irrepressible as a boil, 
burst through on to the front page but—like a boil—it was treated 
so as to attract the minimum of attention. ‘ Amethyst’s’ meeting 
with ‘ Jamaica,’ Kerans’ D.S.O., the birth of a child to the wife of 
a rating, &c.; still a very dull and—for those, if there are any, whose 
only source of news is the Datly Worker—an almost entirely point- 
less story. It was not until Wednesday that guidance came via the 
Chinese Communist news agency and the Daily Worker had a story 
really worth telling under the headline “‘ Amethyst’ Sank Junks 
in her Flight.” It was told at some length. 


* 7 7 * 


Mr. Terence Rattigan, who this week won, for the second time 
in three years, the Ellen Terry award for the best play of the year, 
was speculating the other day about how film-producers would 
manage if custom decreed, as it does in the theatre, that every per- 
formance should be interrupted by (on the average) two intervals 
during which the audience are left to their own devices. Apart 
from having to contend with the marginal brouhaha caused by people 
returning to their seats after the curtain has risen and the musical 
va et vient of tea-trays, the dramatist has the not inconsiderable 
task of recapturing the mood of the audience, whose minds have 
strayed even if their feet have not—a task which, if measured in 
the units normally involved, works out at a prodigious total of butler- 
miles every year. A film, once it has cast a spell, is never required 
to break it. If it were, I suppose, the producer would have to over- 
come the same sort of handicap as the dramatist: though I seem 
to remember that in bygone days we thought nothing of waiting 
a week between one instalment of a gripping serial and the next, and 
that the simple caption “ Elaine, trapped by Mendoza, is locked in 
the boat-house with a man-eating ape” sufficed to subdue our fancies 
utterly and instantaneously to the matter in hand. 


* * * * 


From verdicts in murder trials the conversation turned to the 
awkward decisions one sometimes has to take. “ A couple once came 
to me to be married,” said a pillar of the Church (and also of litera- 
ture). “It was only too evident that the lady was in a condition 
which called for wedlock. The gentleman, on the other hand, was 
blind drunk. I told her to take him away and bring him back 
when he was sober. ‘I'll never get him here when he’s sober,’ she 
said. What was I to do?” We asked him what he had done. 
“ Locked the man in the vestry for three hours, then married them. 
But I still don’t know if I was right.” STRIX. 
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KEM ON NATIONALISATION 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Washington 
HE world is so full of a number of things, and so many 
of them in this brutally hot summer seem to be concentrated 
in Washington, that nobody can be blamed too severely 
if one of a multitude of speeches lately delivered in the Senate was 
compressed in British newspapers into such a sentence as this: 
“Senator James P. Kem, Republican, of Missouri, urging 
reconsideration of his amendment, narrowly defeated in Com- 
mittee, to deny Marshall Plan funds to any nation which 
undertakes any further nationalisation of basic industries, 
argued that the Senate had the right to demand that the money 
of American taxpayers should not be ‘frittered away in 
experiments in European socialism.’ ” 

Many a British Socialist, reading that sentence or one like it, 
must have snorted with contempt at the revelation of what he would 
take to be a thoroughly ignorant and prejudiced American view 
of a matter close to his knowledge and his heart. And many a 
British Tory, though accustomed publicly to denounce the Labour 
Government’s nationalisation plans, may well have privately bristled 
at the idea that an American holding public office should recom- 
mend such interference in British domestic affairs. The general 
effect of this fragment of news, in short, must have been to project 
a picture of a long-haired Senator in a black string tie waving his 
arms and utterimg sentiments so reactionary that they could hardly 
have been taken seriously by anybody but a few fellow blimps. 

The picture is a good deal less than truthful. This cannot be 
wholly without precedent ; these one-sentence digests of what has 
been said or done in Washington must often conjure up false 
images in Britain. In general it is difficult to see what can be done 
about it—at least until there is newsprint enough to go into almost 
everything at more length and with greater care. The case of 
Senator Kem is just one that might profitably be examined with 
more attention than it can have received. The Senator, though a 
noted Missouri lawyer and graduate of Harvard, is no towering 
international figure, and the ideas that are animating him may not 
There might indeed be some warrant for holding 
little cock-eyed. But they are not the ideas 


be world-beaters. 
some of them to be a 


of a lone reactionary. In one form or other they will be heard 
from America again—and probably again and again, for some 
lime to come. 

It is even an understatement to say that the proposal to insert 


into the current legislation a provision which would cut off Marshall 
aid to Britain if the Labour Government's plan to nationalise the 
iron and steel industry were put into effect was narrowly defeated 
in Committee in Washington. The voting on it was seven for and 
seven against; a shift of one vote would have made it a serious 
recommendation to the Senate by its own Appropriations Com- 
mittee. At the moment of writing the Foreign Aid Bill has been 
snatched out of the Senate (where it was about to be voted on) 
and returned to the Committee by the efforts of one affronted 
Senator who, thwarted in his effort to get his own amendment 
through, took revenge by invoking against the whole Bill the 
parliamentary rules that had been used to down him. 

The Bill will emerge again, and Senator Kem will almost cer- 
tainly try to get his no-more-nationalisation condition attached to 
Marshall allocations. The best opinion seems to be that he will 
fail. We shall see. But whether he succeeds or not there is no 
doubt at all that he has made himself a spokesman for a point 
of view to which some other Americans are also attracted. I am 
concerned here not to advocate but to explain this point of view. 
Senator Kem addressed the Senate in support of his amendment 
for more than two hours. He began by listing “nine of England’s 
most important industries, or approximately one-fifth of her total 
economy,” which he said had been socialised. He made the list come 
to nine by including the land (claiming that though the land was 
not nationalised profits from developments or improvements go to 
the State), doctors and dentists, and the B.B.C. 

Observing that the United States was spending billions of dollars 
to stop Marxian Communism, he then set out to prove that it was 


simultaneously spending further billions to finance and promote 
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Marxian Socialism, which he regarded as simply a more peaceable 
way of attaining a Communist objective—the nationalisation of all 
productive industry. Then he said: “If the United States had 
not financed the British Socialist programme it could no have 
been carried out.” He quoted Mr. Winston Churchill quite effec. 
tively on this point; and after a reference to American machinery 
and raw materials supplied by Marshall aid to nationalised British 
industries he discussed in some detai] the use of counterpart funds 
for the cancellation of the British national debt. 

Counterpart funds are the sterling balances the British Govern- 
ment accumulates by selling for pounds to the British people the 
goods and materials granted to Britain under the Marshal! Plan. 
Last year, Senator Kem said, the E.C.A. allowed the British Govern- 
ment to use more than £100,000,000 it had accumulated in counter- 
part funds to reduce the British national debt, which had been 
swollen by the purchase by the State of the nationalised industries. 
Thus, he argued, Marshall funds were being employed to com- 
pensate the former owners of British coal-mines and British 
electricity undertakings, and Sir Stafford Cripps was able to 
boast that “debt has never before been redeemed on anything like 
such a scale.” Senator Kem said: “While we were paying the 
British national debt our own national debt remained above 

25§2,000,000,000. . .. There may be among some of us just a little 
feeling of regret that we do not have a rich and indulgent uncle 
overseas to concern himself about the retirement of the American 
national debt.” 

He next demonstrated that Britain’s nationalised industries— 
coal, aviation transport, electric power—have been losing money, 
and he went on to hold that although “ at least $2,000,000,000” of 
the American loan to Britain was used to expand nationalisation, 
Britain is now short of dollars because British industries under the 
welfare state have shown themselves to lack the ingenuity, efficiency 
and flexibility to produce the types and styles of goods foreign 
buyers want. (“High production means more than hard work: it 


means skilful and resourceful management. Socialism sometimes 
means leisurely labour. Too often, Socialism carries with it 
management that is dead on its feet.”) 

Senator Kem reasoned that the Marshall Plan is to promote 


European recovery; that nationalisation and expensive Socialism 
are slowing down recovery; that it is absurd to argue that the 
European Co-operation Administration should not take advantage 
of the powers given to it by the Act under which it operates to 
impose conditions designed to prevent the frustration of Marshall 
Plan aims. He made it clear that his no-more-nationalisation amend- 
ment sought only to prevent fresh nationalisation ; it would not seek 
“to unscramble any eggs ” 
to private ownership. 

Would the amendment constitute an interference in Britain’s 
affairs ? Senator Kem read copiously from a copy of the agreement 
Britain made with the Greek Government in 1946, when the 
£10,000,000 British loan to Greece was granted. Britain, he pointed 
out, required the Greeks to fix a new rate of exchange for their 
currency, to frame a programme for reducing their budget deficit, 
to readjust and stabilise their salaries and wages—and so on. These, 
said Senator Kem, were the sort of conditions the British exacted 
when they lent another nation £10,000,000. “Are we,” he asked, 
“to be criticised and censured for looking with some care to see 
how the hard-earned money of the American taxpayers is 10 be 
spent ?” 

That is the gist of the Senator’s argument. It manifestly 
impressed some of his colleagues in the Senate. The picture is, 
as you see, rather different from the one sketched by the summary 
in a single sentence. And while anyone in Britain is well entitled 
to disagree with some or all of it, there cannot be much virtue in a 
complete unawareness of what the argument is. 

Senator Kem seemed not to be able to resist the impulse to 
include in his speech a passage in which he held that nationalised 


—to return industries already nationalised 


industries are monopolies buttressed by American money and 
machinery which will sooner or later cause unemployment in the 


United States because, by unfairly competing with American manu- 


facturers, they will rob exporters here of their foreign markets. 
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It appeared to me (and to at least one Senator, who ‘interrupted 
Senator Kem to say so) to be difficult to reconcile this thesis with 
the companion view that nationalised industries were too inefficient 
to produce saleable goods. But when British recovery and British 
exports are further advanced than they are now, we shall almost 
certainly hear more on these lines too. 


GERMAN NATIONALISM 


By M. J. BONN 
UBLIC opinion is rightly worried about a recrudescence of 
nationalism in Germany, though people hardly realise that 
the Allies have created the conditions which were bound to 
give rise to it—alien domination and partition of the national body 
politic The multiple Allied dictatorship which has ruled for four 
vears will continue in a mitigated form after the Western Military 
Governments have been replaced by the High Commission. Rumours 
are rife that the provisional selection of Bonn as the future capital 
was due to Franco-British pressure ; the British, it is said, wanted 
to have it in their own zone, and the French on the left bank of 


the Rhine 


Being intent on the eradication of militarism and Nazism, the 
Allies have treated German traditions and institutions with scant 
respect. Instead of helping to obliterate the Bismarckian legend 


that German democracy was sterile, they have endorsed it. They 
have ignored both the opposition to Bismarck, which finally made 
his fall inevitable, and the slow but steady advance of parliamentary 
William I[—notwithstanding his dictatorial 
adopted the Franco-Russian myth that the 
Weimar Republic was a camouflaged Social-Fascist State, which 
knew nothing of democracy An American recently justified his 
country’s cultural re-education programme by extolling its success 
in the Philippines. Even it cultural reforms were actual 
improvements, such an attitude naturally offended the sentiment of 
a people which, before the advent of Hitler, had been considered 
“civilised.” 

German nationalism was originally born from the people’s yearning 
for “unity”; the unity has been broken. The gulf which now 
divides Western from Eastern Germany is far wider than the ditches 
which separated the thirty-three “ fatherlands ” of the old Germanic 
Confederation. If this partition continues, future generations in 
the Eastern zone may know less of German ways than the Hitler 
youth did of Western civilisation. To obviate this danger a strong 
national feeling in the West is needed. Spiritual contact with the 
East must be maintained, and reunion must be clamoured for, The 
Western Allies are deeply interested in its vigour; without it 
Western Union will not be safe. 

Seven million refugees have fled to the Western zones, most of 
them personally innocent victims of Polish, Czech, Hungarian, 
Rumanian and Russian nationalism. One can hardly expect them 
to condemn “ nationalism,” after the Allies have treated it as respect- 
able (and justly profitable) in the case of Germany’s neighbours. 
The refugees’ nationalism is a personal one; they have but one 
to return to their lost lands, to oust those who have plundered 


government under 


stunts. They have 


some 


, 


wish 
them 
In about a fortnight Western Germany will go to the polls and 


vote for the 400 members of the first German Bundestag (Federal 
Diet Five hundred voters in a constituency can propose a candi- 
date, but a “party,” covering one of the eleven federal countries 


in which Germany is divided, must be “ licensed” by a zonal Allied 
Government. In a democracy made to the order of foreign Govern- 
ments, every party must have a nationalist undertone. Yet no major 
nationalist party is in evidence; in the British zone the German 
Party and in Hesse the National Democratic Party have strong 
Nationalist programmes. Some Bavarian factions go in for blatant 
Bavarian rather than German patriotism. Well-meaning people try 
to find a platform for their ideas, or brazen go-getters who are out 
ot a job to meet in half-secret, half well-advertised conyenticles. Some 
of them, like von Ostrau or Remer—who can claim the honour of 
contributed most to the failure of the Generals’ Putsch 
avainst Hitler—are sinister figures. Others like Nadolny have been 


having 
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boosted into reprehensible prominence by Allied newspaper men, 
to whom glaring clumsiness is proof of deep-laid plots. 

The only out-and-out nationalist party is the Communist. They 
clamour for the immediate reunion of East and West, rapid with- 
drawal of Allied controls and armies of occupation, and a peace 
treaty with a united Germany. They attack the new Westerte 
German constitution as a mock democracy ; the omnipotence of the 
High Commission and the wide scope of the Ruhr Authority give 
weight to their criticism. They taunt the Socialists with being 
friends of a British Labour Government which causes unemployment 
by dismantling in order to get rid of German competition. Their 
present strength is not impressive. Millions of German soldiers and 
prisoners of war have seen the Russian workers’ paradise ; the 
blockade of Berlin has provided the last touch. Yet some groups 
like the one round Professor Noack, who dreams of a neutral 
Germany safely placed between East and West, are affected by 
Communist appeals for unity. 

In a country where large numbers of formerly well-to-do people 
have been proletarianised, the Social Democratic Party (S.P.D.), suce 
of organised labour, might easily lead. It advocated a strong federal 
government ; without it nationalisation is hardly feasible. It still 
pays lip-service to orthodox Marxist doctrines, but has outgrown 
most of them. The economic policy after the currency reform had 
been made by the Christian Democrat Union, which aims at a freer 
economy. The Socialists have denounced it as deflation, violating 
the sacred principles of full employment ; for it has been accom- 
panied by growing unemployment. The S.P.D.’s genuine democratic 
character has made it a severe critic of parts of the new constitution, 
of the Occupation Statute and of the Ruhr Authority. The result 
is, in its eyes, a kind of “incestuous democracy.” To assert itself 
against the Communists this fundamentally “ international party ’ 
has had to stress its nationalist character ; for the professional Com- 
munist patriots accuse it of being a stooge of American imperialism. 
It must moreover bid for the votes of the nationalist refugees. 

The other mass party, the Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U.), 
is neither anti-social nor pro-capitalist. Its left wing could easily 
co-operate with moderate Socialists. It relies to a considerable 
degree on the farmers, and it attracts the relatively few surviving 
men of property. It resents the apparently anti-religious attitude 
of the Socialists, who clamoured for the extinction of denominational 
schools, even where the population desired their continuation. It is 
more federal than the Socialists, partly because nationalisation, which 
it dislikes, is difficult in eleven separate states. There is, no doubt, 
a certain religious upsurge—revival perhaps goes too far—both ina 
the Protestant and the Catholic Church, which the Socialists have 
unnecessarily offended. In many parts of Germany, in Bavaria for 
example, the C.D.U. had a Catholic character ; it has been trans- 
formed into the Christian Social Union (C.S.U.), a conservative, 
Catholic, farmers’ and small townsmen’s party, underlining its 
Bavarianism. Yet this has not satisfied the extremists, who have 
founded a genuine Bavarian party, with outspoken royalist tendencies. 
In other parts of Germany the C.D.U. is merely anti-Socialist and 
anti-controlied economics. Most Germans including the Socialists 
are probably sick of planning after sixteen years of economic dictator- 
ship. The C.D.U. has a near neighbour—and perforce not always 
a friendly one—in the Centre Party, the strength of which lies in the 
haunts of the old Catholic Centre Party. Being more interested in 
State rights and the governments of the Lander than the S.P.D., the 
C.D.U. can afford to be less aggressive on national issues. It gets 
on better with the French than the Socialists, whose unprofitable 
flirtations with their English Labour friends it derides. 

The survivors of German Liberalism form the Free Democratic 
Party (F.D.P.). They are the representatives of German intellectual 
individualism and of the very much reduced cultured German com- 
mercial and professional middle class. They dislike collectivism as 
well as clericalism, which to them seems to be dominant in the 
C.D.U. Like the Socialists they favour unity but, as they object 
to Socialist experiments, they have made election deals in several 
countries with the C.D.U. and in Hesse with the small National 
Democratic Party, which is certainly national bur hardly liberal. 
The refugees have been unable to form an all Germany refugee 
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party. Though all groups angled for their votes, they have not 
shown great alacrity in putting their representatives on their candi- 
date lists. Thus under a name like “ New Citizen Party” they have 
come to terms with other small groups in several constituencies. 

The campaign does not turn on a single dominant issue. It will 
be fought out mainly between the C.D.U. and the S.P.D., who dis- 
agree over controlled or free economy. A great popular party head 
like Dr. Schumacher (S.P.D.), or a stubborn social conservative like 
Dr. Adenauer (C.D.U.) may attack each other ; less exposed leaders 
like Dr. Carlo Schmidt (S.P.D.) or the Prime Minister of Rhineland 
Westphalia, Karl Arnold (C.D.U.), could easily join or support a 
coalition government. The voters are not deeply interested in party 
strife. Provided they choose a strong stable government—be it a 
one-party or a coalition government—they will have done their duty. 
Only a stable government backed by a large popular vote can win 
the confidence of the Allies, and speed up the transformation of what 
is today a sham democracy into a genuine one. To bring this about 
the Germans must keep their national aspirations well in hand, how- 
ever justified they may consider them, for equality for them can only 
be reached in Western Union. Before this can be done, the Allies 
must first trust them. The Germans will have to practise restraint, 
and the Allies will have to recognise that the forces which their 
own actions have brought to life cannot be checked by fear 


PARIS TO STRASBOURG 


D. R. GILLIE 
Paris 
HE French National Assembly has gone on holiday. This 
means much more than the end of a British parliamentary 
session. A French Government is based on a temporary 
coalition of divergent groups that may at any moment find it difh- 
cult to work together any longer. The presence of the Assembly 
mplies that any strain in the coalition may at any moment within 
about forty-eight hours lead to its break-up. Only a very grave strain, 
leading to an extraordinary session, could have this effect during 
For two and a half months the Government will not 
It must be supposed that 


the holidays. 
be constrained to “live dangerously.’ 
men who enter French politics like dangerous living, that they find 
it inspiriting to build with one hand and carry a weapon in the 
other like Nehemiah’s Jews. It ‘is certainly the instinctive convic- 
non of many French republicans, and of many French deputies, that 
governments should never feel secure. This is not a view that the 
present Government can oppose, since it is an important factor in 
holding together the Government’s majority. Those who want stable 
government above all things vote for General de Gaulle, or, on the 
not altogether sincere plea of social revolution, for the Communist 
Party 

But even if Ministers find the risks of shipwreck stimulating, they 
do like a rest from them. Even those republicans who enjoy most 
he thought of the men in power trembling at the prospect of a 
«ow! from the people or the people’s representatives are content to 
relax their watch on potential tyrants while they themselves take a 
sea-bathe. Indeed the sternest watch dogs of liberty have to admit 
that Ministers do occasionally need respite from their critics to 
consider administrative problems and that, in particular, if a properly 
prepared budget is ever to be laid before Parliament in time for it 
10 be passed by the end of the old year, the Ministers and their 
staffs must have a pause in which to prepare it. It is sad that the 
Queuille Government, the first to gain such a respite under the 
Fourth Republic, and the first to enjoy the prospect of celebrating its 
own birthday (which falls in September before the Assembly 
reassembles), should find itself hampered in the use of its opportunity 
by an escape so narrow from defeat on the last Friday of the 
session that the Ministers in fact owe their survival to their own 
votes. The Government has the holidays before it but few of its 
members believe it will survive long in the autumn (no doubt at 
Jeast half of them will find seats in whatever Cabinet succeeds). 

The Cabinet and the coalition are held together by preference for 
ea method (namely French parliamentarism) and not by agreement 
In fact half the Right is in the present coalition, while half 
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of it is with General de Gaulle ; half the Left is also there, the 
rest being with the Communists. Such a coalition is relatively firm 
so long as both Gaullists and Communists are menacing and elec- 
uions are far off. But owing to the Government’s own success last 
winter, the two extremes have been felt as less menacing this summer 
than for a long time past (in spite of a Communist propaganda cam- 
paign that. was all brass and drums), and the elections of 1o<1 are 
approaching. The common aim that unites Socialists and parlia- 
mentary conservatives in the Cabinet drives them both to outbid 
their rivals outside the coalition and so into inevitable conflict with 
one another. The right wing of the coalition must compete both 
with General de Gaulle, and with M. Pierre-Etienne Flandin’s 
attempt to make a political come-back. The Socialists and the 
M.R.P. must win back industrial workers from the Communist 
Party. Unless these two wings of the coalition can succeed in 
enlarging their clientéles, they are condemned for ever to an 
unnatural alliance, like Siamese twins bound back-to-back. The 
Socialist Party adds to this categorical imperative a consuming 
anxiety lest its capacity to attract genuine proletarians has withered. 
It has some grounds. It even fears to lose its sull faithful white 
collar workers 

It is not surprising in these circumstances that the Socialist 
Minister of Labour, M. Daniel Mayer, whose task is_ the least 
enviable in the French Government, should have yielded to the 
temptation of granting a holiday bonus to the fifty thousand 
employees of the Social Insurance Scheme. He hoped (illusion of 
the summer heat!) that no one would notice, but as the demand 
for the holiday bonus is the new-found spearhead of the Communist 
led trade union federation C.G.T. for splitting open the Government’s 
policy of wage and price stabilisation, this was scaréely possible. 
The structure of French wages has become of incredible complica- 
tion since it has been co-ordinated on a centralised scale. Any 
wage increase anywhere has automatic implications today for every- 
one. Last year it was the successful strike of the secondary-school 
teachers with examination papers to correct that precipitated claims 
throughout the country. In order to avoid avowed wage increases, 
Christmas bonuses have been paid at midsummer (and at Christmas) 
and the months of the year have become more numerous than in 
inv calendar. The employees of the social insurance scheme were 
already being paid for fourteen. M. Daniel Mayer’s decision was a 
gift to the Communist trade union agitators, even if it pacified the 
social insurance clerks (who are alleged to take six times as long to fill 
out a payment order as their post office colleagues The anger of 
the coalition right wing was comprehensible and it left the Govern- 
ment with a “ breaking-up” majority of 289 to 286. 
question arises whether with the 19§1 elections approaching Socialists 
ind M.R.P. on the one hand, parliamentary Conservatives on the 
other will feel compelled increasingly to adopt demagogic attitudes 
that will so impede co-operation in running the republic which both 
desire to preserve, that in the end it will collapse. Is there no new 
issue that can facilitate the avoidance of these mutually destructive 


The serious 


issues ? 

European Union undoubtedly offers a hope. It was for internal 
as well as international reasons that the French Government endorsed 
the proposal for an Assembly of delegates not delegations. The 
strength of the appeal of a supra-national loyalty has been shown in 
France by the widespread interest in Mr. Garry Davis, World 
Citizen Number One. The Communists by costuming themselves 
as Combatants for Liberty and Peace—another approach to the 
same theme—have also indicated their appreciation of the strength 
of such appeals to French citizens. One of the longest of the resolu- 
tions approved by the French Socialist congress was concerned with 
European Union and the inadequacy of the steps hitherto taken 
towards it. The British argument that effective Union is being 
slowly achieved by such specialised agencies as O.E.E.C. totally fail 
to meet the point that none of these agencies provides a symbolic 
expression of the desire to unite. In France the functional unity 
of the nation created by the kings received emotional expression 
through the revolutionary assemblies. It is something similar fo! 


which France is looking in Strasbourg. If the delegates can be led 
to speak and vote even to some extent without regard to nationaliues, 
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if the Assembly can appear as the representative not of ten States, 
but of Europe, the non-Communist Left in France will have gained 
a point of no slight importance—and one which will be applauded 
also by large sections of the Right. The idea of European Union 
appeals very widely in France, both as a hope that invasions will 
cease and as a logical next step beyond the establishment of national 
unity. The Strasbourg would be an event of great 
importance in the internal life of France ; it might go a long way 
to convince non-Communists themselves that theirs is not merely 
, negatively defensive attitude. It is a symptom of the age in which 
we live that the future of French internal politics depends to such 
an important extent on the ability of the representatives of ten 
European parliaments to talk as Europeans. 


DEVALUATION 


By HONOR CROOME 


success ol 


HEN Sir Stafford Cripps left for his Swiss cure, wiseacres 
in a number of financial centres looked knowing and 
announced that the devaluation of the pound was certainly 

imminent. The Chancellor had pledged himself against it ; obviously 
the Chancellor was being quietly pigeonholed while the deed was 
So far the knowing ones have been disappointed. But there 
is widespread belief abroad that devaluation will have to come, and 


done 


a strong body of economic opinion, here as well as overseas, believes 
The controversy is apt to leave the layman 
in a State of exasperated bewilderment. Half our troubles, we have 
been told, are due to the pound’s loss of value—the inflationary price 
rise—during the war and post-war years. Now it is proposed (if the 
word “devaluation” means what it appears to mean) to reduce the 
value still further, by deliberate official action. Either past warnings 
Or present proposals, it seems, must be wildly wrong. Or are they, 


that it should come soon 


on some esoteric plane, reconcilable ? 

and the plane is not even particularly 
Devaluation is a technical term with a restricted but 
the re-pricing of the pound in terms not 
goods but of other currencies and of gold. The 


They are; esoteric. 
perfectly 
straightforward meaning 
of home-bought 


official price of the pound, to a potential American buyer of British 
goods, is $403. That price, and consequently the dollar price 
to him of all goods with a British price tag, could be lowered 


by as much as 20 per cent. by the stroke of a pen (more drastic 


devaluation would, by international agreement to which Britain 
$a party, have to wait on the agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund) without producing any immediate effect what- 


ever on the prices paid by British consumers on the home market ; 
that is, on the pound’s internal value. The American buyer, con- 
fronted effective reduction of 20 per cent, would 
certainly feel more disposed to buy ; the flagging export trades would 
get a first-class fillip ; the forbidding problem of getting costs down 
competitive levels suitable for a buyers’ market would be 
tor the moment) in a without any of the painful 
concomitants of deflation. No squeezing out of the less efficient firm 
by the more efficient, no dismissal of employees of dubious value, 
ominous 
frozen or threatened wage-scales, 


with an price 


to the 


solved trice, 


no fretting over uncongenial redeployment schemes, no 
industrial strife over 
no writing down of capital values—the relief to the economy could 
compared with that felt by a patient that a major 
not, after all, necessary 


Of course, if the picture were really as rosy as all that, we should 


prospect of 


nly be hearing 


Operation ts 








have devalued iong ago. It is not. To lower the price of pounds 
to the American buyer of British goods means, automatically and 
’bviously, to raise the price of dollars to the British buyer of American 
good Out of every category of goods which Great Britain now 
exports to America, that is, more would have to be sent to bring home 
the same quantity of American cotton, tobacco and machinery 
Wo he response of the American market be sufficiently enthu- 
Siast » make up the difference with a worth-while margin to spare ? 
A ly proportional increase would leave us just where we were 

iW vorer, indeed, for the extra goods shipped across the Atlantic 
instcad being consumed at home. A devaluation following, as 
. 1932, on a period of free exchange, would ease the balance 
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of payments by automatically discouraging inessential imports ; but 
there are no inessential dollar imports today. Cut after cut has 
reduced our transatlantic purchases to the bare bone. The economist 
sums all this up by saying that our demand for American goods is 
extremely inelastic downwards, while the elasticity of the American 
demand for our goods is unknown; which is only a conveniently 
brief, though technically cryptic, way of putting the distinction 
between the American “ musts ” which we are bound to import what- 
ever we have to give for them, and the British “mays” of which 
the Americans might—or might not—be willing to take substantially 
larger quantities if the price were right, but which they would 
certainly dispense with if the price were wrong. 

Devaluation, in fact, would certainly seli more British goods, but 
might not bring in more of the essential imports which constitute 
the only reason for wishing to export at all. The same might be 
said, of course, of any other means of getting British costs down to 
a competitive level ; but devaluation has enduring and cumulative 
which these avoid. Raising the price—in pounds--of all 
imports, it raises the price to the home consumer of every com- 
modity into which imported ingredients enter. Shirts and sheets 
are dear enough already ; a 20 per cent. rise in the price of cotton 
would make them dearer. The food subsidies are supposedly pegged ; 
dearer wheat must mean dearer bread, dearer bacon and eggs a 
dearer breakfast. Unpeg the subsidies, and the taxpayer foots an 
addition to the already monstrous bill. It is hard enough today to 
hold the dykes against the rising tide of wage claims ; could they 
be held in face of a further rise in the cost of living—and a rise 
affecting the most essential of essentials ? And if they are not held, 
where is the distinction between devaluation and inflation ? Where, 
indeed, in the renewed upward spiral of costs of production, that 
gain in competitive power which was the whole reason for devalua- 
The past history of the French franc casts no encouraging 
light on the durability of advantages so won. 

Advantages, moreover, over whom ? It is not to be supposed that 
other countries with balance-of-payment problems as bad as, or worse 
than, ours will stand by and allow themselves to be undercut in 
every market. Any independently conceived and announced British 
devaluation would set off an avalanche of competitive exchange- 
wangling, throwing down all the painfully built-up fabric of inter- 
national economic confidence, distributing gamblers’ and 
gamblers’ losses, and convincing the whole world trading com- 
munity that dollars or gold are the only safe store of value—a 
conviction highly unpropitious to the City of London’s dollar- 
earning activities, to the stability of the sterling area and to the 
precariously balanced structure of O.E.E.C. 

It is hardly surprising that Sir Stafford Cripps, that realistic 
purveyor of pills without jam, has set his face against this super- 
ficially tempting device. One need not, however, suppose that he 
is perfectly contented with the present international structure of 
exchange As between the non-dollar currencies present 
relative values may not be far out As between the U.S. dollar and 
the rest they are obviously very far out indeed; so far that no 
practicable deflationary measures could, either here or elsewhere in 
the non-dollar world, a balance. A _ real balance, a 
balance in the old free-trading sense, without benefit of grants-in-aid 
on the one hand and a wary selectivity towards dollar imports on 
the other, is indeed painfully remote, even given the most enlightened 
exchange policy and the most heroic deflation of European costs. 
But the two together could bring the problem down to manageable 
size—enabling us, say, to buy all the American cotton and Canadian 
bacon we want even if we have to forswear American limousines and 
unrestricted tourism in the Rockies, enabling Congress to wind up 
Marshall Aid in due course while still using the American govern- 
mental machinery to encourage long-term dollar investment overseas. 
In a nutshell, any alteration in exchange rates must be a supplement 
I for, genuine measures of cost reduction ; and 


suostitute 


effects 


tion ? 


gains 


rates. 


re-establish 


fo, not a 
it must not be the arbitrary and one-sided act of the British Govern- 
ment but part of concerted international effort to establish a lasting 
equilibrium. Next month Sir Stafford goes to Washington. It will 


be surprising if the conclusions reached there differ very substantially 


Whether it will prove politically possible 


to put them into effect ts another matte! 
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THE FIGHT FOR HEALTH 


By SIR PHILIP MANSON-BAHR 


THE 


HAT present health problems which fall upon the shoulders 
of the Colonial Governments are immense, intricate and 
burdensome no one can deny. In the tropics unceasing war 

is being waged, not only against the diseases which are peculiar « 
warm climates, but also against that whole array of scourges which 
afflict mankind. There tuberculosis, for example, assumes a deadli- 
ness unknown elsewhere. There, too, malaria takes first place as 
captain of the men of death. Until recently this was considered the 
commonest disease in the world, constituting the chief bar to pro- 
gress and development ; but now it can be claimed that it has been 
to a great extent arrested and that ultimate victory is in sight. Let 
us consider how this transformation has been achieved. 

When some fifty years ago the mosquito-transmission of malaria 
had been proved beyond doubt, its eradication at that time appeared 
comparatively simple. It spelt, in fact, the destruction of mosquitoes 
wherever malaria was rife, though it soon had to be accepted that 
this was an impossible task. As the result of intensive studies by 
entomologists in many lands it became evident that for some 
biological reasons only a comparatively small number of anopheline 
mosquitoes are capable of transmitting malaria from man to man, 
and that each of these favours certain breeding places and maintains 
peculiar feeding habits, so that by concentrating attacks upon them, 
within the limits of their own peculiar haunts, some success might 
This method was aptly termed ‘ 
Phe operative procedures entailed in carrying out these measures 
In Malaya, for example, some 
species have been to a great extent eliminated by altering the environ- 

‘ 


be obtained species sanitation.” 


differed widely in different countries 


ment of their breeding waters. Some are partial to shade and 


At the present 
campaigns have been completely revolutionised by 


4 
concealment ; others court the sunlight, and so on 


ume anti-malarial 
the applicauen of D D.T., an insecticide which has proved itself 


be the most efficient weapon yet discovered 





Phroughout the whole of equatorial Africa, Anopheles gambiae, 

a common as well as the most dangerous carrier of malaria, flourishes 

ost every collecuon of water, however polluted or foul. Until 

two years ago the possibility of eradication of this small insect from 

ux ymense area appeared fantastic, but now with the example 

of the successful campaigns in Sudan and Upper Egypt before us, 

¢ introducuon of other insecticides, such as gammexane, 

I ria is rapidly becoming a rarity in what was formerly known 

white mal grave. Malaria, indeed. is receding wherever 

‘ quito breeding-grounds is being undertaken. It 

} t been announced that in this year the island of Cyprus has 

bee reed from the menace after a brief D.D.T. campaign ably 

dit d by Dr. Horace Shelley, Dr. M. Aziz and Professor George 

Ni acd dad, which has served as a mode! for the world 

Br h <jsuimana Dr. George Giglioli, O.B.E., has been almost 

¢ ‘ even more remarkable feat, for there he had 

, uvial plains with rice and cane-fields, swamp 

waterways stretching for hundreds of miles. The brunt of this 
wliack was directed against the two most dangerous species 


Anopheles darling: and A. aquasalis—by spraying huts and dwelling 
hey frequented with D.D.T. In spite of the fact that 
us species have entirely different breeding habits 


resh water, the other in brackish—within the space 


< wo vears they have been brought to the verge of extinction and 
concurrently malaria has practically disappeared 

When we n to trypanosomiasis, or sleeping sickness, there is 
wis a surring tale to tell. The trypanosome is a small tadpole-like 
creature whic es in the blood and is transmitted by vicious and 
bkxxdthirsty tsetse flies. These insects are confined to Equatorial 
Afneca, and wherever they abound they spell death to man and his 
domestic animals. It is cstrmated that of the sixty-five millions of 
natives of tropical Africa no less than two millions are infected with 
the deadly trypanosome On account of this only two-fifths of the 


qnorns rntory of Tanganyika are suitable for settlement and 
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development ; the rest is one vast fly-belt. Some twenty-one species 
of tsetse are known to science, of which some six are adapted to the 
conveyance of the germ of sleeping sickness ; and it has now been 
discovered that for each species of fly certain plant associations and 
climatic conditions are essential in order that it may flourish 

The fight against sleeping sickness has been long and protracted. 
Whole populations have been transplanted from danger areas, and 
the ingenuity of many devoted entomologists has been taxed to the 
utmost to discover methods of controlling the fly. Vast schemes 
for destroying their breeding places have been put into execution, 
D.D.T. “smoke” spread by aeroplanes has indeed achieved some 
local and temporary success. Powerful curative drugs, such as 
antrypol and tryparsamide, have been discovered and freely used; 
but the battle is not yet won. The epic of the Anchau corridor has 
now been told. The market town of Anchau in North Nigeria in the 
Emirate of Zahaia has always constituted a hot-bed of sleeping sick- 
ness and, owing to its filthy and insanitary state, a danger to the 
community. To free this area from sleeping sickness 700 square 
miles of country had to be cleared of bush, and, within the space 
of ten years, the native population had been resetiled in a new town 
with model wells and market-places. Cattle, pigs and poultry have 
been introduced, and flourish there. The cesspit which constituted 
old Anchau has now been transformed into a setthement aptly termed 
Takalafiya or “ Walk in Health.” For this magnificent achievement 
Dr. H. M. Lester, Dr. T. A. M. Nash and Dr. Kenneth Morris must 
be given full and generous credit. 

The story of the conquest of yellow fever, or “ yellow jack” as 
it was known to our forefathers, has been one of constant and heroic 
endeavour in which British scientists have played a leading part and 
one in which valuable British lives have been sacrificed. A hundred 
vears ago yellow fever in epidemic form swept across the West Indies 
and the South American continent, and from time to ume broke 
out also in West and Central Africa. The germ cause has been 
found to be an ultramicroscopic virus which is present in the bleed 
in the first three days of the fever and is disseminated from the sick 
to the healthy by a gaily marked “ tiger mosquito "—Aedes aegypn. 


] abounding in the heunts of 


Fortunate] his is a domestic insect 


lv in large towns, whence ii can be easily ousted by 


i 
man, especial 
D.D.T. This has now been done in many parts of South America 
and West Africa, so that with its disappearance yellow fever has been 
banished from the main centres of population. 

With the development of irrigation and cultivation bilharziasis is 


spreading throughout the Conunent of Africa Phe bilharzia (so- 


called after its discoverer, Bilharz—and familiarly nicknamed “ Bill 
Harris * by our troops) is a worm, just under half an inch in length 
which lives securely within blood vessels. Here the female produces 
a great number of hard-shelled eggs which are shed outside the body 
in the excreta and, when passed in water, give rise to a motile ciliated 
creature which burrows into the liver of certain freshwater snails 
which abound in streams, pends, rivers, reservoirs and other collec- 
tions of water. In this organ an elaborate repreduction takes place, 
the final phase of which is the cercaria, a smal] thread-like creature 
with a bifid tail which swims actively in water for about two days 
This, now a juvenile bilharzia worm, is attracted to man and, by 
burrowing through the skin, enters the body and settles down within 
the portal vein. It is obvious that in the extermination of these 
peculiar snails, which constitute the host of the bilharzia parasite, 
lies the only hope of curtailing its ravages. This is a gigantic task 
which entails the draining of streams, ponds and waterways in an 
unceasing destruction of these molluscs with sulphate of copper. 

Ihis brief inadequate account is a story of the manner in which 
the defeat of the main tropical diseases has been, or is_ being, 
brought about. It is probably true that, perhaps with the exception 
of leprosy, we now possess efficient drugs which are antidotes for 
them all. This is the lynch-pin upon which the health, prosperity and 
happiness of milliens of our fellow subjects depend. For this happy 
solution a tribute should be paid to members of our Colonial Medical 
Service, who, unread and unsung, sometimes subjected to unjust 
and uninformed criticism, have laboured on, often amidst uncon- 
genial surroundings, such as can hardly be realised by those who 
slumber by their firesides at home 
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YOUTH AND ALL THAT 


By JOHN DAVY (Trinity College, Cambridge) 


LARGE part of the nonsense that is talked about Youth 

uises from the practice of spelling it with a capital Y. The 

use of the capital in English is governed by subtle, unformu- 
lated rules, but one of its main effects seems to be to generalise 
and depersonalise the word to which it is applied. A good example 
is the word “government.” Spelt without a capital it becomes 
human and domestic; it is possible to remember what it really 
signifies: a collection of ordinary citizens elected by their fellows 
to assist in ordering national affairs. “Government” on the other 
hand is grandiose and self-important, implying vast masses of 
mechanism, a single inhuman entity which at any moment may turn 
on the people who called it existence. The same sort of 
process is seen with the word “ Youth.” “Youth” is most simply 
defined as a collection of individuals who are occupied in growing 
up; but in the capital-ridden vocabulary of today the word Youth 
js acquiring an implication of organisation. It is used as though 
Youth were a union, a movement, even a political party— 
“Listen to the Voice of Youth ”; “Give Youth its Chance”; “ The 
Demands of Youth”; “ The Rights of Youth”; &c. And so a kind 
of Youth Myth is encouraged, and people begin to carry round in 
their heads a hazy picture of a vast body of clamouring adolescents, 


into 


trade 


led, perhaps, by a troop of militant scoutmasters. 

Journalism, various youth organisations, and a number of well- 
intentioned citizens are devoting much time and energy to making 
the nation youth-conscious, and, as a corollary, to making Youth 
There is much talk about “education for citizen- 
ship,” inculcation of “ social responsibility” and the cultivation of 
a“social conscience” in the young. When this takes the form of 
one period a week of “ civics ” and a visit to the Houses of Parliament 
and the local Rural District Council there is no fault to be found. 
But increasingly this kind of education is supplemented by various 
forms of school parliaments, school councils and other organisations 
designed to give the children at any rate the illusion of self-govern- 
ment. The result of this, far from giving children stability or a 
sense of social obligation, is very often to exaggerate the importance 
of quite unimportant matters, and to increase the self-importance of 
quite unimportant people. Anyone who has ever sat on any kind 
of school committee will retain memories of hours of impassioned 
debate over whether “ break” should start at II.00 or 11.05; and 
who has not experienced the immediate and virulent form of bureau- 
cratic mentality engendered in so many previously harmless boys on 


self-conscious. 


being appointed prefect 

In the university, where it might be expected that most under- 
would have acquired some degree of detachment, the same 
thing happens Very many of those involved in the 
Union or in university politics rapidly lose all sense of proportion. 
In some political debates in Cambridge one would think that the 
result the next general election depended on which way the 
members voted ; and the election of the Union committee has become 
st between the various political clubs. Doubtless there are 
people who lose all sense of proportion over beagling or 


graduates 
who become 


4a cont 
many 
Scottish country dancing, but somehow these preoccupations seem 
more harmless, less potentially dangerous than those of our pocket 
politicians. For our politics today have become a machine we can 
barely control. The situations into manoeuvres us are 
fantastic, unreal, artificial, and for that reason incredibly dangerous : 
the power to precipitate 


which it 


ignorantly or carelessly operated it has 


catastrophes immeasurably greater than were possible two hundred 
years ago. For this reason it is enormously important that those 
who are to handle the controls be clear-eyed and clear-headed. I 
have not observed that either of these qualities is developed by 


Participation in university politics 


Those people who are engaged in “ boosting” Youth often assert 
{I ithor of the article Living in the Future, published in the 
Spe f July 15th, was L. H. Pacmrer, not C. H. PALMer, as stated.] 
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that Youth can do everything of which its seniors are capable, and 
do it faster, harder, better and longer. [ have heard it seriously 
suggested that the age at which the vote is granted should be the 
same as that required to qualify for a driving licence (thereby, it 
seems, placing the House of Commons on the same footing as the 
Morris ro). If youth is really shown to be pre-eminent in the 
management of affairs there is nothing to stop us forging ahead and 
drafting the design for the State of tomorrow, a sort of scout- 
master’s Utopia. We foresee a brave new world with Youth at the 
Helm. The citizens of tomorrow have grown up precociously ; their 
elders have become citizens of yesterday, deprived of the vote and 
left to their senile maunderings. As the children catch the 8.45 to 
town, the parents play happily in state-provided créches. A family 
allowance is paid to all families with any number of parents under 
three. Parents over thirty-one half-price in theatres, trams and 
tubes ; State welfare clinics give advice to young daughters on 
parental care, and issue orange juice for fathers entering second 
childhood. 

Youth organisations are growing and proliferating rapidly. At 
present most of them exist purely to provide opportunities for specific 
activities such as hiking, climbing, travelling and free sing-song. 
But it is the youth organisations with ideals that I view with mis- 
trust—the junior U.N.O.s, the official youth clubs associated with the 
political parties, the Young People’s World Citizenship Leagues, and 
so on. Twice since the war (in 1947 and 1948) I have watched 
the May political processions in Vienna, and talked to some of the 
participants. The youth organisations have an evening torchlight 
procession to themselves. They march for hours, with flags, banners 
and uniforms. They shout slogans, and sing songs (mostly appalling 
doggerel set to third-rate march tunes and expressing third-rate 
political sentiments, but they are sung throughout with a starry- 
eyed fervour). It is unmistakably the same impulse that fostered 
the Hitler Youth ; it seems almost a psychological necessity to these 
people. It is not the particular brand of politics which they support, 
but the mentality these organisations encourage which is so depress- 
ing. For instance, in the University of Vienna it is rare for a member 
of the Socialtstische Fugend to be on friendly terms with a member 
of the F.O.J. (the corresponding Communist organisation); and 
lectures by professors who have a known political affiliation are often 
avoided by students with a different allegiance. Such nonsense is 
fortunately almost non-existent in this country, but this does not 
make us immune from infection. It is a virulent disease to which 
students are particularly susceptible, and which will attack the most 
detached, objective, the chilliest intellectual. 

Youth is often over-emancipated, the slightest inhibitions rooted 
out at its earliest beginnings, and no harsh words must be spoken 
to little Robert in case he develops a trauma. And so the younger 
generation is accused of bad manners, arrogance and lack of respect 
How can it have, if the elder people have no 
respect for themselves ? So, as a Citizen of Tomorrow, I make a 
plea for the Neglect of Youth. Give Youth its chance and leave it 
Allow us to cease being Youth and give us a chance to be 


for age or wisdom. 


alone. 
merely Young. 


“The Spectator’ August 4th, 1849 
RESULTS OF THE SESSION JUST CLOSED 





retained posts 


It is stale to repeat that Ministers have their solely 
because there is no one to oust them; but the truth goes beyond that 
fact—the old men in Parliament have manifestly nothing further to 
propose, and the anticipated rising of young men who were to take the 
Statesmanship in Parliament is quite stationary 
But if the Ministry is somnolent, other parties are not The 
Protectionists yield to the general apathy. The Manchester school has 
not fulfilled expectation in Parliament: Mr. Cobden’s threatened demon- 
stration against war proved to be a compromise. And as to the “ young 
men ” whose existence in Parliament had been whispered—where are they? 
Certainly they have not shown themselves. Lord Lincoln, Mr, Gladstone, 
and Mr. Adderley have done some good service in Colonial affairs ; but 
they have not made noise enough to awaken their great leader, and it 


lead has not happened. 
less so 


seems that none of their party are prepared to go on without him. We 
descry no party of young men who are making a study of the great 
p aitical Questions ont of loors 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS distressed last week to observe that Strix, in the absence 

of our Pater Matutinus, had condoned and even praised the 

Viking ship. I have never possessed much sense of humour, 
and such fragments of it as I have retained from childhood have 
become worn and shredded with the passage of years. I notice 
that events and episodes, which cause merriment to those who take 
pride in their sense of humour, fill me with heavy gloom. I justify 
my dolefulness with the reflection that our English sense of humour 
is a deleterious or debilitating thing. Either it is a protective 
mechanism, operating to assuage the wounds of life, and as such 
no more valuable than the giggle of satisfied vanity which we observe 
in the mentally deficient. Or else it is an escape from seriousness 
and a symptom of that intellectual indolence which tempts us to 
run away from difficult or unpleasant fact. Or else it has about it 
a sardonic element, being akin to what the Germans call Hohn- 
gelachter, and as such justifying Hobbes’ cynical contention that “ the 
passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden glory, arising from 
some sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly.” 
I do not assert that Strix was amused by the Viking ship solely 
because it suggested to him some eminency in himself. But I do 
assert that those who regard the ‘ Hugin’ as a correct cause for merri- 
ment are indifferent to the beautiful and the true and are deficient in 
imagination. The ‘ Hugin’ is an elaborate lie and one ought surely 
to be saddened and not amused by lies. And even the least imagina- 
live person, if he gives the matter a moment's thought, must realise 
the utter silliness of the whole procedure. I contend, therefore, 
that I am justified in my distress 


. 7 * * 


Whatever one may feel about the ancient Vikings, who were the 
most butcherous of all marauders, no civilised person can have 
anything but respect for the modern Dane. I do not wish to be 
rude to the Danes, nor do I in any way begrudge them their boating 
expedition. But the voyage of the ‘Hugin’ was designed and 
advertised to mark “the fifteenth centenary of the original Viking 
invasion,” whereas a moment's reflection should show one that it 
marks nothing of the kind) The episode which occurred in 449 A.D. 
had nothing whatever to do with Danes or Vikings ; it was exclusively 
concerned with a compact entered into by Guorthigirnus Wyrtgeorn, 
or Vortigern, king of the Britons, and two Jutes. The Venerable 
Bede was an accurate historian and one who refrained from repeating 
unnecessary legends. In his Ecclesiastical History he related how 
Vortigern, being much harassed by the Picts, invited two Jute 
chieftains, Hengest and Horsa, to come to his assistance. According 
10 the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle they landed at Ypwines fleot in 449, 
established themselves in the Isle of Thanet, refused to leave, and 
in 455 fought a battle with Vortigern at Agaeles threp. Horsa was 
killed in this battle and was buried “in orientalibus Cantiae 
partibus ” in a mound which still existed in Bede’s day. There are 
those who identify Horsa’s tomt with the cromlech known as 
Kits-Coty House at Horsted in the vicinity of Aylesford. There- 
after Hengest drove the Britons out of Kent and in 488 was suc- 
ceeded by his son Aesc who remained King of the Kentishmen for 
twenty-four years. Those of us who regard Kent as the most civilised 
part of England were much incensed when some pedants tried to 
pretend that there never was such a man as Hengest but that he 
and his brother were no more than tribal totems representing a 
stallion and a mare. It was a relief when later scholars reaffirmed 
the identity of the two brothers and allowed us to think of them 
again, not as totem poles, but as valorous, progressive and enlightened 
statesmen. 

* * . * 

Who were these Jutes? The Venerable Bede states that they 
came from the district north of that inhabited by the Angli. If 
we assume that the latter lived in the area now called Angeln in 
Slesvig, then we might conclude, as the Danes seem to conclude, 
that the Jutes came from Jutland. This is not the conclusion approved 


by modern scholars, who argue that, in this respect at least, the 
Venerable Bede made a mistake. It seems that it is difficult to 
suppose that the Scandinavian word Joétar, from which Jutland js 
derived, bore any relation at all to the old English word Jute, 
Moreover the social customs of the ancient men of Kent and Kentish 
men were markedly different from those of the Angles and Saxons. 
It is thus held by modern scholars that the Jutes did not come 
from Jutland or Denmark but from the Rhineland, and that, there- 
fore, the Danes are incorrect in claiming that Hengest and Horsa 
were of Scandinavian origin. It is perhaps a pardonable error on 
the part of the seamen of the ‘Hugin’ to have claimed these 
eminent Rhinelanders as kinsmen of their own. What is unpardon- 
able is to have confused, or ignored, four centuries of time. The 
Vikings in their dragon ships did not begin to infest the coasts and 
inlets of our island until four hundred years after the death of 
Hengest. Even if the ‘Hugin’ is an exact replica of a Viking ship, 
even if her crew have all the appearance and valour of the early 
marauders, neither she nor they bear any closer relation to Hengest 
than does Mr. Aneurin Bevan to Charles I. The whole thing is not 
an anachronism merely, but a falsification. I am sorry that Strix 
should be so pleased. 
* * * * 


It was disturbing to read in the Kentish Express (which should 
know better) of the “ landing of the Viking ship ‘ Hugin,’ ambassador 
of a great seafaring nation, with its crew of bronzed young Danes, 
modern counterparts of their Viking ancestors who invaded Thanet 
1,500 years ago.” Such a statement must have caused Hengest and 
Horsa (whose descendants fought the Vikings for many generations) 
to turn in their cromlechs. The members of the Danish rowing club 
who propelled the vessel from Esbjerg may well have been bronzed 
after their expedition, but they were not all of them young. The 
leader of the party, a man of fifty-four vears, is a prominent dentist 
at Copenhagen. Among the other Vikings were a greengrocer, an 
architect, a bookseller, a paperhanger, a cigar-sorter, a gardener, a 
surgeon and two policemen. One cannot but admire the endurance 
of these elderly gentlemen, but to describe them as “ modern counter- 
parts of their Viking ancestors” is to strain the picturesque. On 
reaching Broadstairs (since Ypwines fleot or Ebbsfleet has since 
been discarded by the sea) the Vikings raised their spears aloft 
and descended upon the beach, exclaiming “Hil!” to Lord 
Hacking (Chairman of the British Travel Association) and the 
assembled crowds. A party of eight “ Anglo-Saxons ” then pushed 
through the mass of autograph-hunters to present the Vikings with 
mead. After which the invaders marched to the Pavilion for 
luncheon, preceded by the Medway Imperial Silver Band. Strix is 
obviously amused by this episode, does not mind the distortion of 
history, and is not in.the least embarrassed by the silliness of the 
ensuing dumb-crambo. I envy him his sense of humour. The 
falsity and vulgarity of the whole charade make me angry and 
ashamed. 

* * * * 


Kent after all—our lovely County Palatine—should not allow the 
rowing clubs of Denmark to make nonsense of her traditions. It 
seems even that some memorial is to be unveiled in the presence 
of the Vikings to commemorate the landing of 449 as “the begin- 
ning of English history.” How can the Kent Archaeological Society 
permit such a travesty ? My protest is not inspired solely by local 
patriotism ; I regard all this ‘Hugin’ rubbish as symptomatic of an 
increasing disregard of historical fact, of an increasing indifference to 
knowledge. It may be that the identity of Hengest and Horsa, 
or the origins of the Jutes, is somewhat uncertain ; but assuredly 
they were not Vikings, and it is more than doubtful whether they 
were Danes at all. How can the County of Kent be so unfaithful 
to the white herse of Hengest, so unfaithful to the stallion and the 
mare ? I have never enjoyed jokes about history. But then, i am 
glad to say, TF possess no sense of humour. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 
By Arthur Miller. 


SELF-PITY is one of the less constructive emotions. The person who 
pities himself may enjoy it in a rather gloomy sort of way; but to 
his confidant or confidante—for self-pity, like mutual admiration, 
cannot be satisfactorily practi’»’ alone—it becomes early apparent 
that what looked like an exciting adventure has become a rather 
onerous errand of mercy. It is to such an errand that Mr. Arthur 
Miller, with great tact and much skill, commits us. Willy Loman, 
at 63 an unsuccessful, worn-out New York salesman, might have 
made better use of his ration of human dignity and prowess. As 
it happens, he has not. He himself, thank goodness, is far from 
maudlin ; and Mr. Paul Muni exhibits with a brilliance which is at 
times very moving the brave though transparent pretences which 
the little man has erected round the central fact of his failure. 

Nor do the other characters weep, so to speak, into their beer. 
It is a way of life rather than the individuals who live it on behalf 
of which the author solicits our compassion. The tribal gods of 
success, wealth and popularity, are shown to be false and, in 
their falseness, cruel. Other shrines are adumbrated at which it 
is possible to worship, but Biff, one of Loman’s two sons, is the only 
character who seeks them out; and Loman’s way of life, because 
Biff is in some sense indispensable to it, reaches out and gathers 
this irresolute deviationist back into its dreary folds. The play, 
very cleverly but perhaps rather portentously directed by Mr. Elia 
Kazan, switches backwards and forwards in time but fails to discover 
in the little salesman’s life anything that elevates his dreams above 
the trite or his misfortunes above the seedily pathetic. The whole 
thing is done with great virtuority, and Mr. Muni is supported by 
an admirable cast; but I could not help wishing that Mr. Miller 
had used satire and not sentiment in his approach to a way of life 
whose standards and atmosphere are really—to those at any rate who 
are not yet in danger of having to live that way—a matter for laughter 
rather than for PETER FLEMING. 


«Death of a Salesman,” (Phoenix.) 


tears. 


THE CINEMA 


(Odeon.)——*“ City Across the River.” 
(Academy.) 

Magic Town, starring Mr. James Stewart and Miss Jane Wyman, 
accentuates the great gap which divides, though sometimes invisibly, 
our American cousins from ourselves, for it concerns an opinion 
poll organisation and the effect its machinations have on a small town; 
and to an Englishman neither the poll nor the resultant upheaval 
make very much sense. Mr. Stewart, disguised as a salesman, 
discovers Grandview, which is a poll-taker’s dream as it apparently 
contains so many average inhabitants that it is possible to get an 
accurate national reaction to every topic under the sun without 
casting further afield. Miss Wyman is a newspaper editor with an 
urge to lead her town up the path of progress, and when she discovers 


“Magic Town.” (Gaumont. 


—* Iris.” 


that Mr. Stewart wants it to stay just the way it is so that his calcula- 
tions shan’t be put out, she exposes his activities. This has the 
effect of enticing theusands of speculators, sightseers and would-be 


residents to the town, where they proceed to make it a little hell on 
earth. Why it should be the desire of all good Americans to live 
in the most average town with the most average people is incompre- 
hensible, but they come, in droves, with a large quantity of luggage. 
For some equally obscure reason they then leave in droves, and the 
ostracised, sullen inhabitants have to be cajoled back to zestful living 
by a repentant Mr. Stewart. 

This picture has some extremely amusing sequences, notably one 
in which Mr. Stewart recites “ The Charge of the Light Brigade” at 
the same time as Miss Wyman recites “ Hiawatha” ; and it also has 
I do not know whether the Horsham 


some nfully sentimental ones 
Town Council bursts into tears when it thinks of the beauties of its 
Carfax, but the Grandview Council puckers up its face on the 
smal encouragement. I need hardly say that the stars shine 
brilliar and there is a lesser luminary in the dear familiar shape of 
Mr. Ned Sparks. 

* + * * 

Evidently film-designing, like dress-designing, is an infectious 
busi: and Hollywood, once it has produced a model, copies it in 
every dio with only the slightest deviations from the original 
Gon the guepiére are the psycho-analyst, the soldier seeking 
tehal ion and the champion boxer, all of which models were 
ma i ced the appropri ile scasons and reached us in parcels 
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of ten. Now it would seem that juvenile delinquency has come into 
fashion, and having knocked on any door with Mr. Bogart last week 
we are invited by City Across the River to watch Mr. Peter Fernandez 
making his way from the slums of Brooklyn to the penitentiary. 
Favouring the current mode, this film was shot on the spot, and a3 
directed by Mr. Maxwell Shane it certainly brings to our notice the 
brutality and viciousness of its younger inhabitants, laying particular 
stress on their lack of proper homes with proper parents inside them. 
With both fathers and mothers working, these youths roam the streets 
like embryo Capones, and as they are past the age of influence and 
have yet to prove that crime does not pay, their cockiness is fearful 
to see. Mr. Shane does not moralise ; he merely shows ; and it is 
most depressing. The cast, all young and unknown, add a docu- 
mentary quality to this well-directed, but unpleasant, film. 
* * * 


I know I would have thought Iris a much better picture if I 
understood Swedish. Depending entirely on my eyes—for even the 
little words of endearment and the everyday politenesses are nothing 
but musical gargles to the uninitiated—I felt that only half the quality 
of the film was reaching me. The captions told me, and indeed my 
eyes could see, that it was a story of the love of an officer for a 
parlourmaid, the one played by Mr. Alf Kjellin and the other by 
Miss Mai Zetterling, and I could sense it was being told with great 
delicacy and charm. Some of the freshness dewing this ancient 
theme reached me, and I could not fail to be aware of Mr. Alf 
SjOberg’s remarkable direction, his love for strange groupings, his 
zealous eye for detail ; but I am sure that Iris relies a great deal 
on the spoken word and that half its enchantment (somehow one 
knows it is enchanting) is lost to the non-Swedish-speaking world. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


SAINT-SAENS scored an improbable double in the first week of the 
Proms., with Moura Lympany playing the G minor piano concerto 
on the opening night and a performance of Le Rouet d’Omphale 
just a week later. A great many people seem to connect the name 
of Saint-Saéns with prettiness and even sentimentality, which is 
strange in the case of a composer in whom Rolland found “a bitter 
sense of the nothingness of things, with fits of lassitude succeeded by 
fits of a somewhat fantastic humour, of nervous gaiety, of a capricious 
taste for parody, burlesque, the comical.” Of course we hear very 
little of Saint-Saéns’ music, always the same few pieces and generally 
played with the slovenliness which invades an orchestra when it 
despises a work. Of the four symphonic poems, all written under the 
spell of Liszt during the ’seventies, Le Rouet d’Omphale and the 
Danse Macabre alone survive in the regular concert repertory, though 
Phaeton is as good as either and La feunesse d’Hercule is an interest- 
ing early example of the formally more complicated symphonic poem, 
with fully developed scenario. The C minor piano concerto, too, 
is well worth playing occasionally and written in a style more likely 
to be popular than that of the earlier G minor. 

Saint-Saéns, in spite of the great successes of his middle life, was 
an unhappy and bitter man. He was forty in 1874 when he 
prophesied with extraordinary clairvoyance the changes that were 
about to take place in music. He lived another forty-seven years, to 
see all and more than he prophesied come true, but he could never 
bring himself to be in the smallest degree generous towards the 
successive composers who were acclaimed by the public while he 
rapidly became a back number. In fact his character was much 
inferior to his intelligence, and he could not accept the implied 
personal humiliation of developments which he knew to be inevit- 
able. With something of the mentality of an eighteenth-century 
encyclopaedist he shuns the depths in his music, appealing to the 
intelligence by the neatness, good order and shapeliness of his ideas 
and to the senses by engaging rhythms, brilliant ornament and that 
“nervous gaiety ” noticed by Rolland. His humour is often remark- 
ably apt, as in Le Carnaval des Animaux to be played at the Prom, 
on August 27th. His more emotional effusions, such as the third 
ymphony, are generally disastrous, though in Samson and Delilah 
he achieved the unique dramatic success of his long career and 
moments of great emotional effectiveness. He was, in fact, a prose- 
writer rather than a poet, but an exponent of a kind of belles-lettres, 
in which style is nearly everything and the popular emotional t 
confidential and tearful—is wholly absent. 

Moura Lympany played the G minor concerto with skill and 
aplomb but without much obvious enjoyment, so that the Scherzo 
missed fire. James Gibb, too, missed the easy and obvious playful-, 


one— 
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ness of Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery Song, though he is an 
efficient and musicianly pianist. Temperament, I know, is frowned 
upon nowadays, but it is useless to try to reinstate “light” music 
in the esteem of the musical public unless we can breed some more 
light-hearted players to perform it MaArTIN COOPER. 


ART 

Ir is twelve years since Herr Hitler organised his exhibition of 
“degenerate art” at Munich and denounced the “artificial stam- 
mering of people whom God has denied the boon of genuine 
artistic talent and given instead the gift of prating and deception... 
lamentable unfortunates who plainly suffer from defective sight.” 
It was moving at the Venice Biennale last year to see the great 
names of contemporary German painting emerging from the shadows 
once again in their old age. Equally, it was clear that most of the 
talent was embraced by these names—by Baumeister, Dix, Hofer, 
Pechstein, Schmitt-Rottluff and the rest. 

The exhibition of forty German drawings at the St. George’s 
Gallery is less representative,(it contains no painter shown at Venice), 
but it does include one or two vounger artists. Broadly speaking it is 
of the north, rather than the south of Kandinsky and Klee. Once 
again the two most individual talents coincide with established 
reputations—in Emil Nolde and Cesar Klein, born in 1867 and 1876 
respectively. Nolde—driveA to accept Danish citizenship—adhered 
for a couple of years to the' famous Brticke group and subsequently 
journeyed to the south seajy. From that experience may be traced 
the barbaric nature of his colour with its strong, heavy primaries. 
Nolde comes nearest, in his groupings beneath -his mottled, acid- 
splashed surfaces towards a,sort of spiritual monumentality, to that 
Nordic quality generally equated with expressionism. Klein is, by 
contrast, a miniaturist. The formalised, sculptural figures of some 
of his gouaches suggest certain aspects of Henry Moore’s work, but 
are quite without Mocre’s power and universality. 

Friedrich-Karl Gitsch shows some wet and blurred landscapes in 
pleasantly misty greys and browns; Horst Skodlerak, still in his 
twenties, shows some almost abstracts with a curiously dated feel ; 
Willy Knoop and Ernst Witt show some broad post-impressionism. 
After such a fracture in the living tradition as Germany has experi- 
enced, it is perhaps unfair to expect the rapid re-establishment of a 
robust culture. It is very probable that work of value in the visual 
arts is in fact being produced, but the visitor to this exhibition will 
look in vain for signs of a new rennaissance. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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The School for Scandal last week committed felo de se before jt 
began in its choice of Lady Teazle. On the stage mis-casting can 
be concealed, or at any rate mitigated, by the pleasures of the eye. 
In radio drama, where it is vox et praeterea nihil, a character must 
stand or fall by itself; Lady Teazle must be there in the larynx. 
In Sheridan’s time, and for long after him, our comic theatre was a 
theatre of “ humours ”—or as we should say, types. (Mr. Stephen 
Williams has brilliantly pointed out elsewhere how the first per- 
formance of the play in 1777 was given by a company “cast to 
type.”) How important, then, that its characters should conform, 
on the air, to such firmly sketched prototypes! I have a great 
reluctance in blaming last week’s Lady Teazle, for she was played 
by that excellent young actress, Miss Jessica Spencer, who was 
altogether charming and tender in a recent television production of 
Spring 1600. But her talent is for the lyrically grave and reflective ; 
there was none of the Teazle caprice, the vexatious wit, in her voice. 
Lady Teazle is, after all, only the Miss Hoyden of A Trip to Scar- 
borough after some months’ polish in Town (Mrs. Abingdon created 
both parts), and there is still some hoydenish bounce left in her. 
Of Miss Spencer I felt as Michael felt of Morris Finsbury: “There’s 

want of vivacity about you. ... You may be deep, but I’m damned 
if you’re vivacious ! ” 


Dale and Jouvet 


This—plus a Joseph Surface with no trace of soapiness in his 
voice—took the heart out of the production. Yet, miraculously, the 
whole affair was very nearly redeemed by Sir Peter Teazle. 1 cannot 
conceive of a better performance, aerial or actual, than Mr. James 
Dale’s. No actor really relishes comparison with another, but Mr. 
Dale must forgive me; he irresistibly conjured up before me the 
sight of M. Louis Jouvet playing Arnolfe in L’Ecole des Femmes, 
all pendulous lip and interrogative eye. He and Sir Oliver (Mr. 
Norman Shelley) were brilliantly right, and the joint mainstay of a 
production always skilfully contrived and composed ; but with a 
flaw in its heart. 


Vicarious Holidays ? 

The Third Programme relays of Die Zauberfléte and Fidelio 
from the Salzburg Festspielhaus are not only musically, but 
reminiscently, entrancing ; for they revive in the memory the little 
Baroque town and the swiftly-flowing Salzach and the surrounding 
emerald lakes. A stay-at-home this year, I wonder whether others, 
like myself, might not like the B.B.C. to take us vicariously on 
holiday abroad, in a series of programmes—down the Loire, say, or 
to the Tivoli gardens in Copenhagen, or to the hills above Florence. 
We had, last week, it is true, such good stuff as Return to the Midi, 
with Messrs. Moray McLaren and Lennox Milne revisiting Provence, 
and I’m not complaining that the B.B.C, neglects in general the other 
side of the Channel and the North Sea ; but I should like a specific 
holiday series to enable us to eat rillettes in Angers once more, or 
drive across the Simplon again, or sail a Norwegian fiord—at second 
hand, it’s true, but happily, in recollection or anticipation. 


The August Scene 


Home holidays, certainly, get their place in our programmés, 
August Bank Holiday last Monday finding the documentary B.B.C. 
at the Zoo and the Serpentine, in the South Kensington museums, 
at cricket and athletic meetings and motor-cycle races, on river 
cruises, by fun-fairs, in bathing pools, at Promenade Concerts and 
circuses. The Third Programme, I am happy to say, kept its 
form, and paid not the slightest attention to the Bank Holiday. 
There was not even a talk on “Shrimps and Watercress pre-1400 
A.D.” 

On Monday night, too, there was Mr. James Bridie’s It Depends 
What You Mean, a play (Mr. Bridie calls it “an improvisation for 
the Glockenspiel ”) with a village Brains Trust running deliriously 
out of hand. This was wonderful fun on the radio, as it was on 
the stage. Mr. Bridie is a consummate conversationalist, and this 
play is a great argumentative frivol. I observe also that yet another 
Trollope serialisation—Is He Popenjoy ?, renamed (and rightly so) 
Mary Lovelace—has begun on the Home Service. I say, “I 
observe,” for I have not heard, being prepared to take its excellence 
on trust. I am surfeited with Trollope’s air-borne clerics. 

LIONEL HALE. 
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LETTERS TO 


ARCHITECTS IN CHAINS 


Sir —Before the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, slipped on to 


the Statute Book it provoked considerable protest against its financial 
arrangements, but fewer objections were raised, in public at least, against 
its planning provisions. Now that the Act has been in operation for over 


a year we can see how very close its control of building is and how 
very dangerous. By Section 14 of the Act the local planning authority 
can not only refuse any application to build, but they can grant permission 
“subject to such conditions as they think fit.” This permits the authority 
to require that the design of a proposed building shall be altered in 
accordance with their suggestions. It is already not uncommon to find 
the planning authorities thus correcting the plans submitted to them, 
and an outraged applicant has no redress other than appeal to the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning, whose decision is final. The Minister 
may make regulations providing for appeals on questions of design to lie 
to an “independent tribunal,” but he has not yet done so. 

The standard of architectural design in this country, therefore, now 
depends on the good taste of those to whom absolute power is given to 
improve or mutilate a design, and it is profitable to enquire who they 
are. Plans of all buildings—houses, churches, schools and everything 
over 1,000 cubic feet in capacity—are first submitted to the planning 
committee of a local authority. There may be an architect on the com- 
mittee, but only if by chance local government elections have thrown 
an architect on to the Council. The committee has the advice of a local 
government official who probably is, though he need not be, an architect 
In some cases the former surveyor to the Council is now the planning 
officer. This committee of laymen, with some professional advice, con- 
sider the merits of a design, and they correct it if the fancy takes them 

An aggrieved applicant may then appeal to the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, who appoints an inspector to hear the representations 
of both sides. He is usually, though not invariably, a civil servant, and 
there is no obligation on the Minister architect. The 
r’s report is considered by the Minister, or some person unknown, 


to appoint an 


inspe 
and a decision is made for or against the appellant. Therefore the ultimate 
arbite f good design in architecture is someone in the Ministry, and 


j 


in face of his decision that a design is bad, a building cannot be built— 


or if it is built the local planning authority can pull it down, 
It must be acknowledged that these powers will ensure that no very 
bad buildings are erected. The general level of architectural design will 


be improved, but this advantage is bought at too high a cost. Control 
over design will discourage eccentricity, sense of humour, originality and 
kind in architecture. In all branches of art it is 
notorious how far the men of genius are ahead of the merely able and 
competent of their The work of architects of genius will 
now be cramped, not only by the conservatism of their clients, but also 
by a new obstruction from their less able fellows. 

No one can maintain that the civil service and the local government 
service attract the most brilliant architects of a generation. They attract 
the competent, and it is an undoubted fact of experience that the rdle of the 
merely competent is to consolidate developments in art and not to lead 
them cannot even be certain tt 


adventure of every 


generation 





Furthermore, that the advice of the 
competent will always be accepted by the laymen who, in the last resort, 
make the decisions The Minister has not so far troubled to establish 
the “ independent tribunals ” which might ensure at least that architectural 
designs are condemned only by architects. 

Even “independent tribunals,” however, with power to prohibit the 
exhibition of pictures, the playing of plays, the printing of books, the 
performance of music or the reading of poetry would smack strongly of 
totalitarianism, yet we accept with astonishing docility a worse tyranny 
over the work of architects. Until the Act of 1947 has been amended to 
remove ali control over design, no man is free to erect buildings that 
represent the first step of each new generation over the existing boun- 
We permit ourselves a smile of superiority at the 
expense of the regimentation of art in Soviet Russia, but the mote in 
our own eye, though large enough to affect an entire profession, 
unt ed.—Yours truly, A. G. ROBINSON. 

7 [sland Hall, Godmanchester, Hunts 


‘THE ROLE OF FORMOSA 


we 


daries of architecture 


Sir,—Three observations are called for by Mr. Fleming’s article on 
Formosa in the Spectator of July 29th, and I trust you will allow me to 
make them. I, too, have personal knowledge of the island 


First, China’s sovereignty over Formosa dated from 1683, not from 
“twenty years before she ceded it to Japan after the war of 1894-95.” 
Would the British Government have gone to the trouble of obtaining 
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China’s consent to our trading with the island, in the Treaty of Tientsia, 
1858, if there had been any doubt about her sovereignty over ‘it? The 
fact is that few claims of a like kind in East Asia are better than China’s 
in respect of Formosa 

Secondly, the majority of the inhabitants of the island are of pure ot 
mixed Chinese descent. But the Formosans, the people whose forbearg 
lived in it before Chinese emigrants arrived, once more numerous thag 
they are today when they are divisible into two comparatively small 
groups, the Jukuban and the Seiban, are of Malayan, Miao and perhaps 
Polynesian stock 

Thirdly, to place Formosa under the United Nations in disregard of 
China’s claims would be as deplorable a step as the transfer of Germany's 
rights in Shantung to Japan after the First World War, and the secref 
arrangements made at Yalta during the Second to reinstate Russia in 
Manchuria. Communism in East Asia is not likely to be checked by 
jockeying China for a thivd time in thirty years. Nor would Communist 
pressure upon Hongkong and Singapore be reduced by converting 
Formosa into the third leg of an Anglo-American defensive tripod.—~ 
I am, &c., E. M,. GULL. 

Guildford. 


THE DOCTORS’ REAL WORK 
Sir,—“ Country Doctor” makes a strong plea for the prevention of 
There is one aspect of prevention which seems to me at the 
That is the 


disease. 
present time to outstrip in importance everything else. 
prevention of the spread of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

A certain amount of publicity has been given to this problem, but the 
public, bemused by the free teeth, free spectacles and free medicines 
lavished upon it, concludes in the main that the other branches of 
the Health Service are administered with an equally lavish hand and are 
efficiently run. There are only two classes who realise vividly how far 
this is from being the case—the general practitioners who enter the homes 
ind relatives of those unfortunates who 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Every week I visit a man in the advanced stages 
of the disease who coughs continually, whose sputum contains tubercle 
bacilli and whose son, aged thirteen, approaching the peak of susceptibility, 
lives in the same Another patient, a girl who became infected 
in her early ‘teens, died recently in the midst of her family wi ever 
having been admitted to a hospital or sanatorium. Every general prac- 
titioner in the country ts dealing with similar cases, and an increasing 
number of practitioners are horrified at the inability of our much- 
advertised Health Service to deal with this haunting and insidious menace 
which darkens the lives of hundreds of thousands of our people 

Pulmonary tuberculosis is a disease of youth, and 
from the patient to the healthy. What kind of this which 
permits the infected and infectious to live with the healthy and uninfected, 
which allows the deadly germ to pass unhindered from the diseased lung 
to the undiseased ? The difficulty, we are told, is an insufficiency of 
nurses to staff hospital and sanatorium beds. Could not extra payment 
be offered to those doing this work ? This would cost a lot of money, 
doubtless, but there is a lot of money about in the service. Probably 
£15,000,000 have been spent in the past year on icles, 
for the elderly. How much has been spent on dentistry I cannot compute. 
Is the absence of dentures more important than the presence of a cavitated 
lung ? Is it right that the young should die in order that the old may 
see ? Is it not time that the Health Service gave up window-dressing 
ind applied itself to combating this evil which is so widespread among 
our people and which is gathering its victims day by day from our young 
men and women ?—Yours faithfully, ScortisH Docror 


RELIGION IN EAST EUROPE 
Sir,—The present fundamental struggle in Eastern Europe, as elsewhere, 
is between those who believe in God and those who do not. In the 
Spectator’s words—“ Cross or Sickle.” The situation, according to Mr, 
Stanley G. Evans, is merely one of “adjustments” of the relations 
between Church and State. He adds, with staggering complacency, that 
“the results are, no doubt, far from perfect.” Probably Cardinal 
Mindszenty, if he is still able to think at all, would there agree with him. 
It was Mr. Evans, was it not, who covered the Cardinal's ” for 
the Daily Worker?) What is the mysterious attraction of Communism 
that makes Mr. E rush to the defence of Communist régimes in 
Eastern Europe because at one time Roman Catholics were persecuted 
n England ? How is this relevant to the present issue ? And what, 
precisely, is the “strength of the Russian Church” which Mr, Evans 
mentions but does not elaborate ? 
The point is un old one, Communism is basically opposed to 
Christianity. Soviet constitution permits “ freedom of feligious 
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worship ” (“ worship” is the operative word, not “ instruction™) and 
“freedom of anti-religious propaganda.” The Russian Church is an 
instrument of Kremlin policy, and is only allowed to exist as a subservient 
department of the Communist State so long as it does what it is told 
and so long as it is convenient for it to exist 
Perhaps Mr. Evans would help us still further to be 
Eastern European situation and tell us more about the Soviet Govern 


‘wise ” about the 


ment’s enormous efforts to teach Christianity and to encourage the 
ministrations of the Churches Perhaps, then, we benighted, misled 
creatures might stop “throwing stones.” Or is it possible that throwing 
siones is sometimes more justified than throwing bouquets?—I am, Sir, 


yours faithfully, HERBERT ASHLEY. 


Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, SW. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Sir.—In grave economic difficulty and danger of 
war in which there can be no adequate defence, we are now reaping the 
fruit of the fatal and foolish policy of unconditional surrender. Now that 
it is too late, it was made apparent in a recent Parliamentary debate that 
Mr. Bevin had been opposed to unconditional surrender and not only he, 
but even Mr. Churchill himself. It is a rather sad and grim reflection 
that while there was still time to take action neither of 
these gentlemen came out into the open, while I and those of my friends 
who shared my views were denounced, and even in some cases imprisoned, 


destruction in an atomic 


some useful 


es pro-Nazis and potential traitors 

The excuse of our leading statesmen appears to be that they dared 
not risk offending the American President. When, however, an Allied 
leader is bent on committing a fatal blunder, no excess of desire to present 


an appearance of a united front should ever prevent a quiet but firm refusal 
in the wrong course which he proposes to follow.—Yours 
BEDFORD 


to support him 
faithfully, 
Crowholt, Woburn, 


Bletchley, Bucks 


VICK, VEEK OR VIKE? 
Sir,—Strix, in passing on the information that Viking should be pro- 
nounced “ Vicking,” is subscribing to what Prof. H. C. Wyld, in his 
Universal English dismisses as an erroneous affectation 
Moreover, both the Oxford Dictionary and Prof. Daniel Jones’s Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary give “ veecking” as the only alternative to the generally 
accepted version, to rhyme with liking. Viking is probably derived from 
possibly from an old Norse word—but in both cases 


Dictionary, 


an Icelandic word 
the i is long 
Both the Norwegians and the Swedes of today 


pronounce the word 
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“veeking.” Modern Danish, on the other hand, does say “ vicking.” The 
only possible justification, therefore, for our saying “ vicking” would 
be as a compliment to the Danes of the ‘ Hugin.’ But for general 
purposes there is no point in departing from the traditional pronuncia- 


tion with a long English 1—Yours truly, ALVAR LIDFLL. 


Broadcasting House, Wu. 


THE EVER-OPEN DOOR 


Sirk,—I seem to recall a recent passage in A Spectator’s Notebook which 
commented on the disparity between the number of womenfolk at the 
disposal of the writer, and the substantially greater numbers who, accord- 
ing to a great Sunday newspaper, are to be found in every home. The 
great Sunday newspaper is not the only British institution holding this 
view. At least two others—the Post Office and the larger London stores- 
appear to operate on the comfortable assumption that no house is too poor 
in womenfolk to maintain a 24-hour commissionaire service. 

My household, with a total ration strength of two, cannot emulate Dr 
Barnardo’s admirable example of the ever-open door. The 
a modest living requires that we are both out at certain times of 1 
At precisely these hours the Post Office is accustomed to * three 
unsuccessful attempts” to deli¥er a parcel containing one small book. 
Having thrice failed, the Post Office then leaves me an alarming message 
to the effect that, if not collected from a distant sorting office within 72 
hours, the parcel will be “ undeliverable“; we shall, in fact, have had 
it. With monotonous regularity this message slips quietly through our 
letterbox at an hour when one of us is at home ; but some unseen power 
decrees that the parcel itself must not be delivered at such hours 

The London stores, equally convinced that our front door is manned 
by day and night, will sometimes yield to repeated pleas that they should 
specify the day on which a chair o1 table will be delivered ; but never, 
never will they commit themselves cither to the morning or to the after- 
noon. Being thus compelled to man the door from dawn to dusk on the 
appointed day, we contrive to do so by making intricate arrangements with 
eur employers, but in a majority of cases we wait in vain. Next day 
an indignant neighbour, on whom the furniture has been dumped to the 
complete obstruction of her hallway, confronts us like nemesis on our 
return from work 

Are we unique? Is there no other household in London whose 
occupants all go out to work? Are the Government and industry sincere 
when they ask as many married women as possible to join in the production 
drive ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A. K. H. Boyp. 


earning of 
he day. 


make 


P.S.—May I beg you, Sir, not to reproduce my address? My insurance 
company (who, like the Post Office and the furniture stores, appears to hve 
in a more leisurely age) was convulsed with horror on learning that our 
modest home was sometimes unoccupied for a few daylight hours, and 
nstantly required the installation of a set of cumbrous defences against 
theft. I cannot bear .o think what anguish I should cause it by publicly 
advertising the fact that, in flagrant violation of a great tradition, my 
stronghold is not guarded by day and by night throughout the year. 


ARTS GRADUATES IN INDUSTRY 


Sir,—The article College and Industry, by B. R. O. Bell, on the Under- 
graduate Page in the Spectator of July 8th, and the letters to which it has 
given rise in the Spectator of July 22nd, encourage me to mention the 
atiracnons for university graduates of work in this organisation. We 
ntend to take in each year about half a dozen men and women direct 
from universities and give them training for a period of two years, during 
which time they will have an opportunity of seeing the principal activities 
of the partnership and of developing in themselves the qualities which we 
deen: necessary for their future career. Copies of our prospectus have 
been sent to the Appointments Boards of all universities and university 
colleges in the United Kingdom, and any undergraduate who is interested 
will be to see one there.—Yours faithfully, for 

JoHN Lewis & Company, LIMITED. 

A. E. Porter, 
Director of Personnel. 





Oxford Street, W.1. 


THE APPRENTICES’ SALMON 


Sir,—In his review of The Food of the People, in the Spectator of 
July 29th, Sir Jack Drummond refers to the regulations which are sup- 
posed to have prevented craftsmen from offering salmon to their appren- 
e than a certain number of days a week. Austin Dobson, in his 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils (1899), writes: “Bewick boarded with 
Mr. Beilby (his master in Newcastle upon Tyne], and, after the fashion 
of those days, attended him to divine service twice every Sunday, prob- 


bees MO! 
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ably carrying the Prayer Book, groomed his brother’s horse and made him- 
self generally useful, not omitting, doubtless, to abstain carefully from the 
over-abundant Tyne salmon which (as per indenture) the apprentice of the 
period was not obliged to eat more than twice a week.” Bewick himself 
narrates that when a boy he was frequently sent by his parents to the 
fisherman at Eltringham ford to buy a salmon. He was always desired 
not to pay 2d. per Ib., and commonly paid only Id. Thomas Bewick, the 
reviver of the art of wood-engraving, was born in 1753 and died in 1828 
Yours truly, Josern Warton. 
13 Treherne Road, Newcastle upon Tyne 


DOVZHENKO’S FILMS 


Sir,—In reviewing Experiment in the Film, Mr. Cyril Ray refers to 
Dovzhenko’s juxtaposition of newsreel shots.” I have not seen 
Dovzhenko’s most recent work, but his earlier films, among which 


Earth may justly be claimed as one of the most moving examples of pure 
screen-poetry, are a thousand miles from Mr. Ray’s statement. I wonder 
if he intended to refer to Vertov, whose theory of the Kino-Eye, now 
long abandoned, comes nearer the mark?—Yours, &c., Bast. Wricut 

7 Campden Hill Gate, W8. 


TRANSLATING ENGLISH 


Str,—The reference by Strix to the efforts of a sub-editor in the Paris 
office of the New York Herald Tribune to deal cricket reports 
reminds me of an occasion, between the wars, when this same gentleman, 
and Man” 
and 


with 


or one of his predecessors, was faced with the words “ Sodor 


in a message from London. This, he felt, must be an abbreviation 


readers of the next issue were informed of the death of the “ Bishop ot 
South Dorchester and Manchester.”"—Yours faithfully, Arri Rat 
Hotel Schweizerhof, Vila Helvetia, 
Villa Gentriana, Flons-Waldhaus 
, ~ 
WOMEN HUMORISTS 
Str,—In a recent notice on the Humor Art Exhibition ther is a 
complete absence of any feminine name The cartoonist id of t 
“ms to have no attraction for women artists. Why should this be ? We 
re by no means without their help in humorous and even com vnitings 


net drawings, too ? Women certainly do not lack a 


ind plays. Why 
receptive appreciation in this direction What, then, do they lack ? 
Yours faithfully, Rosert Trut 


§ The Precincts, Peterborough 


RIFLES AT BISLEY 


Sin,—The Lee Metford 303 magazine rifle replaced the Martini-Henry 


at Bisley some years before 1897. We were armed with it at Sandhurst 
in 1894. I used its successor, the long Lee-Enfield .303 magazine, when 
shooting for the Militia eight in 1908.—Yours faithfully, Aprian PorTrer 


The Hampshire Club, Winchest 


POUGHER OF LEICESTER 
I say Puffer.—Yours faith 
DouGHER 


wuld we pronounce his name? |] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Here and there is to be seen a field which was cut, cleared and ploughed 
before the first day of August. There do exist records of harvests which 
began in Junme—I have the details of one such in Hertfordshire—but 
harvest of this year is the earliest in the records if 
process is taken into consideration. In other words it is the 
earliest harvest since full mechanisation was achieved. [t is in fact now 
possible to cut clean out the old period of stubble—to mow, thresh and 
plough all at the same time. Such possibilities are tempting some planners 
to urge the enlargement of farms and the conversion of fields into prairie 
by the grubbing of hedges. Speed, of course, is of great value and the 
saving of the rotal of labour ; but after all there is mo question that mixed 
farming ts essential and monoculture fatal. Where any animals are 
both the hedge and the human touch keep their old virtue. The 
between the farm and the factory has been overworked of late, in the wake 
of the harveste 
Farming must remain a way of life in this little island of paddocks. The 
word, of course, in England means a smallish homely field. In Australia 
it may mean a wire-enclosed area of a square mile or so. 
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Migrant Flowers 

The very dry weather that has hurried on the harvest and ripened the 
barleys at unanticipated speed has had some rather surprising effects on 
wild flowers. On one common, for example, it has often been asked why 
the harebells were chiefly congregated on banks (with special preference 
for bunker banks). This year these delectable flowers—the bluebells of 
Scotland—have deserted the banks and are to be found scattered over 
the flat places and shallows. Is the reason that the banks have been too 
iry to admit of growth or germination ? In the cornfields of East Anglia 


the poppies ripened seed even more quickly than the corn its ears, and the 
spilth of seed will be exceptional, probably to be recorded in the poppy 
crop mext year Seed clover again is before its due date, and should 
d if the old Darwinian belief is true that it depends largely 
These are multitudinous in all dist: 

1 mild winter. On 





give a high yie 
on the population of bumble bees. 


thanks presumably to successful hibernation through 


the other hand butterflies bred from eggs laid in early summer are in 
some districts singularly scarce. With me the most alluring of flo 


have so far attracted no Admirals, no Commas and 
and only an occasional Tortoise-shell and Peacock. At first ev he 
the North Sea has 


T j 


no Painted I 


Whites were few, but a vast immigration across 
reinforced their company to the usual proportions 
High-fliers 
Some have wondered what the swifts are up to, cutting their wild 


tht at an inordinate height ; and they have stayed with us 
later than usual in the enjoyment of this pastime. The presumption ts 
that they are above the level frequented by flies of any sort. The truth 
seems to be that in spite of the exceptional altitude they are nevertheless 
hawking flies Thundery weather is almost always associated with 
updraughts of air rising to cloud heights. Now flies are “ parasites of the 
iir,” to use a striking phrase of Bernard Acworth’s in his Butterfly Miracles 
and Mysteries ; and there is a good deal of recent evidence to show that 
many including moths, are carried to much greater heights than 
was once supposed. It is, of course, one of the oldest beliefs of the weather 
ind a tcue one—that the higher the swallows fly the finer the 


patterns of th 


' 


insects, 


prophet 
weather. 


Humane Errors 

It is said, in an excellent little pamphlet produced by U.F.A.W. (The 
Universities’ Federation for Animal Welfare), that the recent Anti-Blood 
Sports Bill increased the membership of the British Field Sports Society 
from 72,000 to 101,000! And U.F.A.W., as usual, is to be commended for 
the truth and common sense of its attitude. Nothing has done so 
much harm to the humanitarian cause as the inaccuracies fostered by 
excess of sentimentality. U.F.A.W. is a scientific society, and for that 
reason has exercised strong influence on Ministries. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, for example, is persuaded that it has no legal powers to 
“make orders based on humanitarian grounds,” but it may and will 
make orders on scientific grounds, having a humanitarian effect. ‘The 
point is of importance to all humanitarian reformers. 


In the Garden 
None, perhaps, 
“The Doctor.” It 
and stout petals, beautifully scented, and it is a good doer. 
a newer rose of exceptional promise is “ Ena Harkness,” which has a 
virtues and has this advantage over “ The Doctor” that it is a rich, deep 
red, a more popular colour than pink. Both are hybrid teas, a class that 

almost monopolises the bedding roses in some lists. 
W. Beacn' THomas 


of the newer roses is promised a larger circulation than 
is the Peasgood Non-such of roses, of enormous size 
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PURPLE PASSION NM 


An experienced smoker called Beaulieu € SI 
Recorded at last: “* Now I’ve deaulieu , 
Tried every known kind 
Of tobacco, I find 
Four Square Purple’s the one for yours treaulieu! 






' 


Four Square Purple is a blend of 


various Empire grown Virginia 


tobaccos, rolled and cut into discs 
Fine 


each disc a blend in itself. 


flavoured, cool and slow burning as 





only ‘ curlies ’ can be. 


THE SIX FOUR SQUARE BLENDS: 

Matured Virginia (Red) and Original Mixture 

(Blue) 4/53d. oz. Cut Cake (Yellow), Empire 

Mixture (Green), Disc Cut Curlies (Purple) and 

Ready Rubbed Navy Cut (Brown) 4/14d. oz 
Ask for your favourite by colour. 
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How photography helps 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD 





i This photomicrograph taken 
in the Ford laboratory answers 
the question. It is a section 
through chromium plating. Ford 
technicians take photographs like 
this as part of their scrupulous 
| check on the quality of materials 
| and the efficiency of processes. 
For this and for many other uses 
of photography, including mass 
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£3 radiography of all employees, in 
i ~*~ 7 their great Dagenham factory 
Li \s tet they use ‘ Kodak’ materials. 
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Can Applied Photography help you? WRITE TO 


KODAK 


Dept. $.565 - KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - 
‘Kodak’ is a Reaislered Trade Mark, 


KODAK LTD - W.C2 
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Wrap it up in steel 


And the answer is the once-familiar tin of pineapple 


chunks! A tin, Whatever its 
contents or its shape, over 98°, of it is steel. 
That sheet steel is coated with tin just as a railway 


engine is coated with paint, but the can remains just 


you see, is really steel. 


as much steel as the engine. 
47% OF OUR EXPORTS. This sort of tin-plate for 
canning is one of our steel exports to food-producing 


countries like Australia and Argentina; there is a peculiar 


satisfaction in the thought that providing the ‘ wrappers’ 
helps to pay for their contents! You can reckon that a lot 
of our imported food is paid for by steel in other ways too, 
since manufactures of steel now account for 47°% in value 


of our total exports. 


£240-MILLION SCHEME. Our 


only working to meet the present great demand for steel 


Steel industry is not 


— for home use and for export. The 5-year development 





scheme set afoot by the industry —, 
in 1945 is to cost no less than A TIN IS BORN 
£240 million, to increase capacity ensecnes satis 


of the works 


In the 


and improve production so that of one 


we can be confident of keeping now building, a slab 
‘ of white-hot steel 

our proud place of leadershi 
P I " P will enter the roll- 


ever-keener world 
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ing mills 
competition. 
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at 2,000 feet a minute 
one-tenth of an inch 


thick! 











is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 








BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Che Well-Meant Urn 
The Well Wrought Urn. By Cleanth Brooks. (Dobson. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr, Brooks has followed up his Modern Poetry and the Tradition 
with a book in which he illustrates his earlier suggestion as to how 
the history of poetry should be re-written Analysing “ The 
Canonisation,” “Corinna’s Going a-Maying,” “L’Allegro-I| Pen- 
seroso,” “The Rape of the Lock,” Gray’s “ Elegy,” the “ Immor 
tality’ Ode, Keats’s “Grecian Urn,” “Tears, Idle Tears” and 
Yeats’s “Among School Children,” he seeks a common basis for 
the excellence of all these poems, In both books he rightly contends 
iainst two heresies: the first that all judgements of poetry cannot 
but be subjective (if you can call such sloppy defeatism “ heresy ” 
and the more dangerous doctrine that criticism must be “ relative,” 
that is, as though formulated by a contemporary of the poet—a 
heresy only if carried too far—and he fights admirably for the 
principle that there is a stable standard. There is, he maintains, a 
something which all good poems possess in common ; the problem is 
to find out what it is 

He is obviously prejudiced in favour of the Metaphysicals ; every 
poem is to be judged by the paradoxical tension it provides. It is 
no use Mr, Brooks disclaiming this, as he honourably tries to do in 
a late chapter, telling us that by paradox and irony he doesn’t really 
mean paradox and irony, but that “I gotta use words when I talk 
to you,” and there are no other words available. His dogma 
wouldn’t really matter if he were prepared to kick it away as dis- 
carded scaffolding once he has built up the idea of the poems he 
considers, but he insists on making the poem conform to the theory 
So he stretches the poor thing on the rack of paradox, and tortures 
it till it yields up secrets that it never possessed ; thus though he 
very often illuminates the poem up to a point, he pushes the argument 
to a further point where obfuscation ensues. Sometimes the simplest 
things are either argued about unnecessarily or distorted to fit the 
theory, and we find ourselves murmuring: 

"hy explain a thing till all men doubt it, 
And write about it, goddess, and about it.” 





In fact, we suspect a new pedantry. This mining for meaning in 
poets is, as we know, very much the fashion, and it is to be wished 
that our modern poetic schoolmen would once a year read—yes, 
Book IV of The Dunciad, of course—but also that conversation 
between Aesop and Homer so charmingly reported by Fontenelle 
When Aesop congratulates Homer on wrapping up so much allegory 
in his tales, Homer declares that to do such a thing never entered 
his head, and repudiates the scholiasts’ suggestions that his works 
enclosed the secrets of every knowledge, including mathematics 

Again, Mr. Brooks suffers from the academic vice of wishing to 
erect a hierarchy, which for him will be on the basis, not of truth, or 
of experience and expression, but of complexity. Well, that has its 
virtues. He is further in line with academic thought today in 
making imagery the clue to criticism ; so it is rather odd that, basing 
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himself on Dr. I. A. Richards, and the passage in Biographia Literarig 
in which Coleridge discourses on the reconciliation of Opposites, a 
fragment which every lecturer in English quotes, he should regard 
ill Professors of English as creatures immeasurably beneath con- 
tempt and invariable shutters out of the light—a proposition [ 
cannot unreservedly support. It may be that it takes one pedantry 
to drive out another ; but it must be confessed that Mr Brooks’s 
procedure is remarkably like cannibalism 

It may be, indeed it is, curmudgeonly to gird at a book which 
gives so much pleasure and stimulus. In many respects Mr. Brooks 
does fulfil the critic’s purpose in making the poem more enjoyed 
because better understood He is sometimes admirable—on the 
Herrick, for example, allowing for a little naiveté about Frazer 
He is good, too, about “The Rape of the Lock,” though it may be 
doubted if his discoveries really are such. Every schoolboy knows 
that the poem contains double entendres delightfully calculated to 
bring a blush to the cheek of the Young Person, and Dr. Leavis has 
already shown that Pope can in certain respects be classed with the 
Metaphysicals. He makes excellent conversation over the Words- 
worth “ Ode.” though he goes oddly agley when discussing “ West- 
minster Bridge,” is of the utmost value in revealing the underlying 
themes of the Yeats, and refreshing in his common-sense insistence 
that “ Beauty is truth .. .” is a dramatic utterance on the part of 
the urn 

But valuable as some of Mr. Brooks’s observations are, he must 
be firmly combated over his assumption that poetry ts to be judged 
solely by its imagery, its paradoxical content, its complexity. Alone 
imong present-day critics, it seems, Dr. Edith Sitwell insist iat 
music, rhythm, vowel sounds, textures and so forth are an integral 
part of what a poem “means.” Mr. Brooks’s scansion of a couple 
of lines in Wordsworth makes his possession of an ear highly sus- 
pect, and it is significant that, though so largely based on Coleridge, 
he never quotes the sentence about “the known effects of metre.” 
Is it not possible that in these “ studies in the structure of poetry” 
he has forced an alien structure on his selected gems, while all the 
while the common structure of music lay to his hand? Or again, 
if he rejects this, might we not find that the something in common 
which these poems possess is the sense of nostalgia? A very good 
case could be made out for this, for in a sense the underlying ethos 
of all his poems is “ Alas that time should pass! ” Would this make 
Mr. Brooks out to be a sentimentalist ? Heaven forbid ! He would 
die of shame BonaAMy Deseret 


A Guide to Portugal 


The Selective Traveller in Portugal By Ann Bridge and Susan 
Lowndes. (Evans. 21s.) 





“ 


Tus is a capital guide book: it will, I think, be essential to any 
English traveller in Portugal who wants to see that delightful country 
thoroughly. Selective, of course, it is ; but the authors have selected 
most of the places worth visiting, and most of the best things to see 
in them, and their descriptions are excellent. They describe with 
enthusiasm and knowledge buildings (churches, in particular, with 
careful detail, though there is an occasional surprising omission, 
such as the lovely tiled church at Olhao), views, roads, landscapes 
ind flowers, and throw in practical hints about inns. etc. Particu- 
larly attractive is their account of Tras-os-montes and the magnificent 
journey by road (“one of the great drives of the world”) between 
Bragan¢a and Chaves, a lonely country little visited by foreigners 
The small town of Vinhais, for example, is barely mentioned in 
most existing guide books; these authors call it “one of the 
splendours of Portugal,” and they are right; its grand mountain 





site and its strange and beautiful convent and church combine to 
make it so. 
This district includes also “the exquisite baroque town of 


Lamego,” and the more famous Braganca and Vila Real, and the 
wild highlands of the great serras. Portugal has, one supposes, 
more splendours than any other European country of its size; to 
travel about it gives unceasing excitem and romance. One 1s 











grateful for so competent a guide to it as this, which takes one 
from south to north, from Algarve to the Minho, and then 
Madeira and the Azores, with such zest, enjoyment and wealth of 
information. It not only points out beauties, but instructs one care- 
illy how to reach them, as in the case of “that baroque marvel 
the wilderness, Milagres, which few travellers ever see. The best 
way to reach it is mot” the road usually advised, but another, 
described with admirable lucidity, so that you can hardly miss 
This is just the kind of instruction for which one is grateful 
With any guide book the reader is bound to pick a few quarre 
ince each traveller has his own fads. I, for instance, would like a 
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little more history thrown in. Take the little mountain town of 
Chaves. What associations it calls up ; what rebellions, led by what 
die-hard Miguelists, Spain-inspired Portuguese traitors, and abso- 
lutist Highland mercenaries, who plotted, fought and died for 
absolute monarchy and for death to all liberal constitutions. Chaves 
must breathe of this, but it is not mentioned here. Nor is Beckford 
referred to in connection with Montserrat, nor the Crusaders’ great 
siege of Silves mentioned. Nor are the interesting racial strains in 
the Portuguese dealt with, or their influence on the national develop- 
ment down the centuries. But history is very much a matter of 
taste ; some like a lot, others prefer to concentrate on descriptions of 
things seen, and very good these descriptions are. (Though is not 
the use of the great compass at Sagres by Prince Henry, and the 
existence of remains of his house there, now discredited by scholars?) 
I should myself like to discredit the statement that the Praia da 
Rocha sea is warm almost all the year ; when I bathed there in late 
August it was cool, and the beach draughty. But, though an expert 
on bathing, I am an ignoramus on plants, and I wish I had had 
the Selective Traveller with me in Algarve to solve floral problems 
as well as others. 

In so excellent a guide, one makes, as one reads, mental sugges- 
tions for the future editions that seem certain to occur. I, for 
one, could wish some of the exclamation points away ; they invariably 
weaken any sentence not an ejaculation. And I would suggest 
that a valuable addition to the appendix, which is full of useful 
practical information, would be some instruction in the pronuncia- 
tion of place names, since Portuguese pronunciation is one of the 
most difficult and improbable in Europe, and many a traveller 
strays lost about the country through inability to make clear to the 
courteous inhabitants, who only long to help him, where he would 
fain go. However, if he has the Selective Traveller with him, he 
will probably, however he mispronounces, get there in the end, 
egged on by the desire it will inspire in him, and assisted by its 
practical instructions. 

This admirable book is illustrated with fifty attractive photographs 
and an excellent Michelin map in sections. It will certainly accom- 
pany me and most other wise travellers to Portugal whenever we 
may be so fortunate as to go there. Rose MACAULAY. 


Primitive Money 


A Survey of Primitive Money. By A. Hingston Quiggin. (Methuen. 45s.) 
Tus is the seventh of Messrs. Methuen’s series of Handbooks 
of Archaeology, and it is at once evident that it richly deserves its 
place. The material itself is, after all, immense both in variety 
and in volume—everything (short of money in the token-form 
in which civilised societies have generally known it) upon which 
a simple or reciprocal value has been placed among primitive 
societies: salt, shells, knives, seeds, axes, cloth, teeth, wire, skins 
and a whole host of others. And, quite apart from the formidable 
variety of the material which she has surveyed, the authoress has 
exercised great care, and great self-discipline, in the arrangement and 
critical analysis of this essentially heterogeneous mass. By insisting 
upon a method which allows primitive monies to be studied area by 
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area and continent by continent, and rejecting systems of clussificg- 
tion based on considerations of substance, fabric, utility-valuc, &., 
she has produced in a volume of some 350 pages, well illustrated 
and fully documented, what is really a selective corpus of these 
curious objects, accompanied by a running commentary. Only 
in the case of cowries and beads do we see primitive currencies of 
which the distribution transcends this “ anthropogeographical ” 
environmental classification, 

By definition nearly all the primitive monies described are other 
than mere tokens of value. They are “ currency,” or “ full-bodied 
currency ” ; and there is a perpetual difficulty to be faced in deciding 
if a particular object, to which value is known to have attached, is 
to be viewed simply as a valued object, or as an object of automatic 
value, or as an object of standard value, i.e., as a medium of exchange. 
To this difficulty the authoress has turned a candid and humane sense 
of criticism. It is frequently the case that our knowledge of the 
behaviour of a particular object as a measure of value in a simple 
society depends upon the stray comments of isolated explorers, 
missionaries, travellers or traders, whose ethnological curiosity was 
overruled by more important considerations of the moment. Indeed 
the authoress stresses the fact that the emergence of a less primitive 
from a more primitive currency, and the subsequent development of 
money-tokens, is chiefly due to the impact of outside influences— 
sometimes hardly more than seasonal, sometimes simply by way ol 
conquest—upon economies which are, group by group, self-sufficient 
and self-supporting. She points to the survival of “silent trade,” 
and to “ present-giving ” between community and community (where 
a return “ present” of equal value is expected in due course), as 
indications that the chief stimulus towards barter and trading is 
inequality of production serious enough to make regular interchange 
of commodities essential. Perhaps the most constant influences in 
shaping the concept of standard values are to be seen in the “ bride- 
price” and “ blood-price ” customs, so common all over the world 
—and in the universal desire for utility metals. 

But acceptability—one of the essentials of primitive money— 
might derive also from the ornamental, the traditional or the magical 
associations of an object ; and in any case an object of the “ primitive 
money ” class almost invariably owes something of its value to diffi- 
culty of production or scarcity of occurrence—whether it is cowries 
which have their backs skilfully broken for threading, or other shell- 
segments which are split and ground and polished, or stones which 
are Jaboriously shaped and pierced, or textiles which are elaborately 
woven in societies which shun the loom, or metals which are refined 
and worked among groups where the smiths form a _ special 
caste. And the breakdown of any primitive currency is to be 
seen when there is over-production of “ physical” money in relation 
to a society’s potential of goods and services. Importation of 
cowries by speculators has resulted in their sudden and disastrous 
depreciation, and much the same has happened when European coins 
have been introduced and, failing to displace primitive currencies, 
have only served to augment them. Mrs. Quiggin’s book keeps 
the reader’s eye upon those planes of social exchange where value 
for value is expected and exacted, and tokens are simply not wanted 
“To us, looking backward, the next step appears obvious and 
inevitable,” she remarks, though the spectacle of a world torn in 
an agony of indecision between the areas to be rightfully occupied by 
artificially managed “hard” and “soft” currencies perhaps gives 
that inevitability an unwelcome aspect. C. H. V. SUTHERLAND 


Cardinal and King 


Richelieu and the French Monarchy By C. V. Wedgwood. Teach 
yourself History Library. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.) 

Miss WEDGWoop must forgive us if we take it for granted that 
anything she writes will be sound, lucid and composed with a due 
regard for literary graces. This little book is no exception. It 1s, 
of course, rather a biography of Richelieu than a study of a problem 
or a period, but what more could one ask for in such a small compass 
than the biography of a man whose life was European history ? 

It is something of a triumph that the author should have been 
able to escape from the formulae both of the text-books and of 
the novelists, and make the Cardinal comprehensible in human terms, 
without making him less great. The small, personal details for which 
Miss Wedgwood wisely finds room are the secret of her success 
Richelieu’s arrogance and ambition hardly need emphasising when 
we have read the title of his schoolboy essay, “Quis erit similis 
mihi?” It is useful to be reminded that he was educated to be 4 
soldier, and only became a churchman in order to keep the bishopric 
of Lucgon in the family. Having become a bishop, he characteris- 
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184 THE SPECTATOR, 
tically attached himself to the extreme dévof party. His rise to 
power in the State was slow and painful. The King was never a 
mere puppet in the hands of his great Minister. Miss Wedgwood 
drives the fact home by showing us Richelieu in panic at the rapid 
advance of the enemy on Paris in 1636, while Louis XIII, remember- 
ing he was a son of Henry IV, refuses to quit his capital, and 
reproaches the Cardinal with behaving like une poule mouillée. 
There is a refreshing air of common sense about the book. It is 
evident in the treatment of such a minor episode as the controversy 
over Corneille’s Cid ; one can almost see the Cardinal concluding it 
with an editorial, “ This correspondence is now closed.” The author 
is equally an enemy of humbug in greater issues. A few incisive 
paragraphs cut through the nonsense that is still sometimes written 
by historians about nations and nationalism in the early modern 
period. She refuses to indulge in speculation about the influence 
of Richelieu’s repression of the nobles on the far distant French 
Revolution. Governmental incapacity, indeed, had already become 
an hereditary character of the French noblesse. Richelieu built 
for his own time, believing that “the salvation of the State is now 
or never,” and that it lay ‘n the internal and external strengthening 
of the monarchy and its machine of government. More emphasis 
might perhaps have been given to the importance of the ties between 
the Cardinal and that great bureaucracy which was the real iron 
framework of the ancien régime. Miss Wedgwood has given us 
the courtier and the dipiomat, rather than the administrator. She 
has drawn us the picture of a successful man in terms of the 
seventeenth century. She has made him comprehensible ; she could 
not make him likable. Men whose dominant motive is ambition 
seldom are, and Richelicu would probably have said that he never 
wanted or expected to be liked. ALFRED CoBBAN 


General Anders’ Story 


An Army in Exile. The Story of the Second Polish Corps. By 
Gen. W. Anders, C.B. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

Tuts is a simple, straightforward and valuable account of General 
Anders’ personal record during the Second World War rather than 
the story of the Second Polish Corps. It expresses the emotions of 
a very gallant Polish officer of the traditional type faced with the 
disaster of 1939, then with the hopes of 1941 and 1944, and finally 
with the shattering disillusionment which began with the “sin ol 
Teheran ” and was later expressed by the absence of the Poles from 
the Victory Parade in London. It is important that such feelings 
should be appreciated against the sinister background of General 
Anders’ imprisonment in Russia before he was summoned to build 
up an army to fight for Russia’s allies. 

A book of this kind, however, needs to be read in the context of 
history. General Anders complains of short memories about anti- 
Semitism in Russia, but unwittingly he trades upon short memories— 
or perhaps ignorance—about the history of Poland. That history 
might be described as a record achievement in the combination ol 
rersonal charm with political bankruptcy. Neighbours are always 
cn bad terms, but it was a political error of the first magnitude for 
the Poles from the days of 1848 to have allowed the other Slavs 
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to regard them as the renegades of the race. General Anders, like 
his friend General Sosnkowski, represents the tradition which made 
it possible for the Poles to follow the German example and seize 
Teschen from the Czechs in October, 1938. It was General Sikorski 
together with the Polish Peasant Party leaders—men like Mr, 
Mikolajczyk and Professor Kot for whom General Anders cannot 
conceal his contempt—who protested against Colonel’s Beck’s anti- 
Czech policy and were indeed persecuted for their pains. 

One of the most interesting things in General Anders’ book is the 
account of his conversation with Mr. Churchill at Polish head- 
quarters in Italy on August 26th, 1944. It took place during that 
agonising episode of the Warsaw rising against the Germans which 
was left unaided. Mr. Churchill expressed a very natural belief 
in an imminent shift in political power in Russia. General Anders 
on this occasion appears to have made a fine protest against arbitrary 
frontier changes ; it must be admitted that Polish politicians have 
usually accepted the Oder frontier with alacrity while regarding 
the Curzon Line as an outrage. It is surely true that the eastern 
frontier of Poland, as it was settled after the defeat of the Russians 
at Warsaw in 1920, was about as justifiable, or not, as is the Oder 
frontier today. To insist on the double expansion would be folly 
indeed. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Gentlemen of Scotland 


Lowland Lairds. By James Fergusson. (Faber. 16s.) 
The Seven Sons of the Provost. By Henrietta Tayler. (N Ison. 21s.) 


Tue Scots “laird” occupied socially as well as geographically a 
position between that of the clan chieftain and the English country 
gentleman; that is to say, he was less paternally related to his 
“inferiors ” than the former but much more so than the latter. As 
Mr. Fergusson well says, he “ maintained a rural patriarchy which, 
at its best, gave security and healthy employment to most of the 
country population.” Throughout his Augustan Age—roughly from 
the Union of the Crowns to the Industrial Revolution—he was an 
asset to his country; a “character” perhaps but an effective ; an 
“ improver ” when he stayed at home yet ready to go anywhere and 
do anything with reasonable success when he left it. He drank an 
inordinate quantity of claret and spoke with a broad accent, but with 
few real exceptions he was politically acute, well read and informed, 
progressive and patriotic . 

To illustrate this useful, indeed indispensable, class of Scot, Mr. 
Fergusson has picked out—rather haphazardly or perhaps because he 
had already looked into their histories—eight specimens ; they 
include such interesting if untypical figures as the “ gangster” 
Forrester of Torwood, that Squire-Osbaldistone-out-of-his-time 
Maule of Panmure and the landless Nisbet, a man given over to 
the science of heraldry. From these Mr. Fergusson passes to a 
more characteristic group, the “ improvers ”—though in a book with 
a bias towards south-west Scotland one might have expected to 
meet Patrick Miller of Dalswinton, who was probably as keen and 
effective an “improver” as any of the Kilkerran family here cited. 
The natural weakness of Mr. Fergusson’s book is its lack of a con- 
trolling thread ; its strength the virility of its detailed portraiture 
It cannot be said that the portraits are all of equal interest or are 
executed with equal vigour. 

Among the families mentioned by Mr. Fergusson is that of 
Kennedy, whose one-time ubiquitousness in South Ayrshire and 
Wigton became the theme of a local rhyme. They are given the 
centre of the stage by Miss Henrietta Tayler, who concentrates on 
a single generation of them-—the seven sons of Sir Thomas Kennedy, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh under James II in 1685 and 1686. Their 
story is set forth in a series of letters written to one another and 
about one another by the seven and their only sister between the 
years 1692 and 1754. Much of their content is necessarily small 
beer—endless personal intrigues over office or pension or mere liveli- 
hood—for though the Kennedys had some opportunity to meet the 
notables of the age they do not add much to our picture of them 
And although they travelled far and widely—the Dutch East Indies, 
Russia, Spain, Germany, “ Giberalter,” Virginia—they have not Ie! 
much account of what they saw ; while, with the exception of Brother 
William’s almost first-hand narrative of the Battle of Sheriffmuir, 
they shirk the description of such major events as they took part in. 

The interest of the book therefore lies rather in the intimate 
family detail it reveals—for instance, the “dentures” so secretly 
sent on approval to the eldest brother in 1733, and the steady emer- 
gence of variant and at times charming character among the seven 
It is an extraordinary sensation to look so intimately 
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of a tamily—a very solidly united family for all its wanderings— 
Whose youngest member died nearly two hundred years ago ; and if 
they do not bulk largely as historical figures, a fine novel of the 
generations could be based upon their annals without so much as 
embroidering the recorded facts. Incidentally no ear—no Scots ear 
at any rate—can fail to be delighted by the music of the Scots place- 
names that resound through both these books. Hilton Brown. 
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Rachmaninov 


Sergei Rachmaninov. By John Culshaw. (Dennis Dobson. 8s. 6d.) 


“TeLL me,” said Tolstoy after Rachmaninov had played for him 
at Yasnaya Polyana, “has that kind of music any interest what- 
ever 2?” That is the question which, if in a slightly less devastating 
form, we have all at one time or another asked about Rachmaninov’s 
‘music—the music, that is, which is most generally played or sung 
Mr. Culshaw is quite aware of this situation, and he writes on the 
defensive. We may accept his claim that some of Rachmaninov’s 
best music is never performed—The Island of the Dead, The Bells 
and the Vesper Mass—and that, though all his music is cast in a 
single mode of feeling, within that distinctive, personal mode he is 
a master. We may even grant, if it really means anything, that 
Rachmaninov was born thirty years too late. Nothing will alter 
the fact that his music is the music of luxuriant passivity, that his 
fatalism did not even involve those spectacular, Henleyesque battles 
beloved by Tchaikovsky and that his head is ingloriously bowed 
and quite unbloody. Even that “longing for peace of mind,” which 
Mr. Culshaw rightly describes as the other dominating quality of 
his music, remains longing only, and there is no sign of any effort 
to achieve it. It this luxuriating in what his contemporary 
Alexander Blok calls “the ennui of not-being” that alienates our 
sympathies from Rachmaninov ; and to claim, as Mr. Culshaw does, 
that the neurotic traits generally attributed to him are in the listener 
rather than the music is surely to carry defence too far. 

The shortness of Rachmaninov’s creative life—hardly more than 
twenty of his seventy years—would suggest some deep-lying psycho- 
logical disturbance even if we had not the direct evidence of his 
nervous breakdown after the failure of the first symphony. He wrote 
all his best music between 1897 and 1917, and of the half-dozen 
works written between 1917 and his death in 1943 only the Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini survives by the side of the best songs and 
preludes and the second and third piano concertos. The sudden 
and final parting from his native country at the age of forty-four and 
his phenomenal success as a concert pianist seem to have brought 
about a long period of creative impotence, and even the works 
written at the end of his life are chiefly remarkable for their tech- 
nical dexterity. Their content is “the mixture as before.” 

Mr. Culshaw’s book is most interesting for its discussion of the 
virtually unknown choral and orchestral works, including the first 
symphony which is of great biographical interest. Occasionally he 
has allowed his enthusiasm to blind his reason. Not even the most 
eminent Russian authority should be quoted unedited when he says 
the bells of Moscow that “they are manufactured essentially as 
musical instruments, capable of playing: fully harmonised melodies 
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and achieving a sonority of tone approached only by a full symphony 
orchestra.” On p. 122 something has gone badly amiss with the 
first musical quotation and on the following page there is no “ major- 
minor alternation ” in the music quoted, Finally the transliteration 
of Russian names is completely chaotic. Sometimes French trans- 
literations are used (Apoukhtin, Tyoutchev), sometimes Germaa 
(Sverev, Foeth), while Merezhkovsky appears as Mereshkovsky, 
Merejkovsky and Merejhkovsky. Bryossov for Bryusov and Greiz 
for Grieg are simply cases of bad proof-reading. In what f 
of the Magnificat did Mr. Culshaw find the “ two supreme moments 


- at the words * Thou that sittest at the right hand of God’ and 
> 


Version 


..* Teach me, O Lord, in the way of Thy statutes’ ” 
Martin Coover. 


Trees and Wood 
By H. L. Edlin. 


Or the materials that are suitable for construction, wood is 
easily worked than stone, and was known before the metals. The 
history of wood goes back to earliest man who chopped it with his 
stone axe-head wedged into a wooden haft, and continues i 
constant use in spite of plastics. Woodland Crajts in Britain is a 
comprehensive study of the many crafts and trades which m 
articles either entirely from wood, or use it for some importan 
process in the course of manufacture. Grouping them first as raw 
material, Mr. Edlin studies the kinds of trees, their location in 
Britain, and what is made from each. Later he treats not only the 
large and important trades of house- and boat-building and of 
furniture-making, but the small group of dyes and foodstuffs obtained 
from woodland sources, as well as the intermediate trades of basket- 
making, chair-making by the Chiltern bodgers, bowl-turning, ra 
and hurdle-making, as well as the making of wooden soles for clogs, 
of cricket bats and many more. The information is extraordinarily 
complete, though among such a variety of things and places 
omissions would be understandable. There no mention of the 
Trent Valley as an important area of willow cultivation. Twen 
five years ago this district was second to none in producing quality 
The index is good, though place names are not included, nor is 
there any list of the many unusual words used, such as the altérnarive 
names of tools. One such, the “froe” or “ fromard,” has many 
as ten variants. There are over 150 photographs of processes, from 
tree-felling to the finished articles—besom, trug, swill, fencing, rafters 
of a house or tiny piece of Tunbridge ware. Mr. Edlin makes ao 
imaginative use of history and architecture. As a proof of the early 
date of the great maple or sycamore in Britain he tells us that “the 
representation of sycamore leaves in carving on the shrine of St 
Frideswide in Christ Church, Oxford, carries its history back to 
the year 1282.” And sycamore is still prized for its lustrous white 
surface suitable for kitchen tables, laundry rollers and “ treen” 
table ware. Sugar is produced from a variety of maple grown in 
Canada, bur climate prevents it from being cultivated as an 
“orchard” in this country, though possibilities seem to open out 
when we learn that sugar was made in England from birch sap in 
1675. While not forgetting the diseases and weakness of the elm, 
he points out its value fer underwater uses, or where strength is 
required, such as for the hubs of wheels. He explains its frequen 
presence in the landscape and gives us a new light on it when he 
“No tree is better suited to endure the advance of suburban 
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says: 
building... Sown by the wind, reaped by the whirlwind, elmwood 
may be ranked as a natural fruit of England’s soil, and chance, 


unaided by man’s planning, produced enough of it for the traditions 
woodworker’s needs.” Hecen FitzRanporrt 
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Fiction 
Arras of Youth. By Oliver Onions. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6c.) 
Storm of Time. By Eleanor Dark. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
The Tormentors. By Richard Cargoc. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 


Boys and Girls Come Out to Play” By Nigel Dennis. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. Ils. 6d.) 
Love in a Cold Climate. By Nancy Mittord. (Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 


Ii 
first book. His extraordinarily wide imaginative range and resources 
craftsmanship have not gone unrecognised, bur it doubrtul 
whether he has had anything like a fair deal from the pundits and 
mandarins of criticism. This may be partly because during longish 
periods he has produced little or nothing; coterie favours apart, 
reputations are sustained nowadays, under high-pressure advertising, 
vnaly by regular and indeed rapid output. A fastidious and taut- 
nerved writer, exhibiting a taste for acrid satire and a passion 
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being spent on post weld flux removal. The British Oxygen 
Company has overcome this problem by developing the 
ARGONARC welding process which is completely “ fluxless ”’. 
The ARGONARC torch is a simple, efficient tool in which the 
source of heat, a tungsten arc, is given a “ bodyguard ” of the 
inert gas ARGON. This protects the molten weld metal from 
atmospheric corrosion and gives perfect results—not only with 
aluminium but with certain other light alloys too. Just another 
B.O.C. contribution to modern production techniques. 
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the macabre, Mr. Onions has come most distinctively into his own 
in a vein of high poetic realism. Four years ago he published The 
Story of Ragged Robyn, as enchanted and as haunting a work in 
its kind as any I have read by a contemporary novelist. It is the 
sort of book an author writes once only. A year later came Poor 
Man’s Tapestry, which is set in the period of the Wars of the Roses, 
and now he has unravelled a thread of that story and gone back in 
a mood of deep retrospective calm, of autumnal poignancy, to the 
youth of the juggler Gandelyn. 

Arras of Youth is a remarkable essay in the interpretation of the 
fifteenth-century English scene, not quite harmonious, a little stiff- 
jointed here and there, marred by a degree of virtuosity in the matter 
of diction that comes too close to the merely mannered. The love 
of archaic North Country words that momentarily threatened Ragged 
Robyn is here indulged to excess and, particularly in the opening 
chapters, to disturbing effect. Yet this is a rare and delicate piece 
of story-telling, in which the vividly assimilated period setting holds 
the eve and mind with landscapes of Yorkshire wold and forest, the 
pageantry of Corpus Christi at York, the daily round in the great 
monastic houses. The story of how Gandelyn, a lay pupil in a 
monastery school, was sent out on a mission into the world and 
discovered the world’s cruelty has a ring of impassioned imaginative 
experience. The weight of the years is on the book, which catches 
an afterglow from an illuminated sense of the transitoriness of 
things and from a philosophy that Brother Baruch shapes in heart- 
felt words in the closing pages. 

Mrs. Eleanor Dark, an Australian novelist, produced in The 
Timeless Land, published in this country in 1941, a memorable 
chronicle of the early years of the settlement of Sydney, in which 
she brought something of genuine poetic insight to the delineation 
of the Australian aboriginal. Storm of Time, which continues the 
story over the next nine years of the advancing tide of white settle- 
ment, from 1799 until 1808, is not quite so good a book. Very long, 
very accomplished, scrupulous in conscience where the historical 
facts are concerned, the narrative is a shade too expository in manner 
and is overburdened with essentially repetitive detail. But the 
breadth, sympathy and justice of Mrs. Dark’s picture of the harsh 
unfolding of Australian society under the three Governors who 
succeeded Phillip command sincere admiration. It is competence 
of this order, after all, not the fashionably pretentious or febrile, 
that helps to keep the novel alive. 

How little of the work of the great novelists, with the possible 
exception of Dickens (is Dickens indeed a great novelist?), could 
fairly be described as topical !| It is a sign of the times, and of the 
literature of the times, that so much serious effort nowadays goes 
into fiction of the documentary and controversial kind. Both The 
Tormentors and Boys and Girls Come Out to Play (a shocking 
title), which share a common disenchantment with the assumptions 
and the logic of left-wing political idealism, are highly intelligent, 
thoughtful and of a resolute candour, though neither is altogether 
satisfying as a novel. The Tormentors, which again and again echoes 
the “ God-seeking” stir of the Dostoevskian underworld—it 
ins what is almost a pastiche of the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor 

ind which also seems to owe something to Mr. Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon, is nevertheless the more original of the two. It describes 
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an imaginary forced-labour colony in the gold-mining region of the 
Kolyma, in Arctic Siberia, evokes with impressive economy scene; 
of the utmost horror and pity, and makes stimulating play with 
intellectual obsessions of the Marxian dialectic. In spite of al! this 
the book is a little amateurish ; the psychology of both priso: 
and guards is now and then too, too Russian—that is, arbitrary 
the religious sentiment wears an air of contrivance. All the 2 
this is an unusual feat of imagination, based upon a widely informed 
grasp of contemporary Russian realities. 

In Boys and Girls Come Out to Play a parlour-pink American 
journalist, a self-conscious clever ass and the hollowest of hollow 
men, visits the Polish Corridor in the summer of 1939, taking with 
him the epileptic son of the rich and formidable woman who owns 
the progressive weekly which employs him. Mr. Dennis’s satire js 
for the most part shrewdly pointed, abounding in good phrases, 
though it is also inclined to be over-elaborate and wordy. He has 
piquant things to say of the ingenuous attitude of moral superiority 
of the American liberal towards affairs in Europe at the time, and 
is gay and entertaining on the subject of really advanced psychology. 
The trouble with an otherwise lively and well-written book is that 
its topical satire lacks imaginative body. 

Gay, flippant, inconsequent, sexy and sometimes witty, Love in a 
Cold Climate is diverting enough reading. It is about high society 
in the early 1930s, and has for heroine a young woman described as 
the greatest beauty and greatest heiress of her generation. Miss 
Mitford, who has some really comic passages, is shrewd as well as 
amusing, but I hope I may say that it is not difficult to be funny by 
putting sophisticated salacities into the mouth of a fourteen-year-old 
girl. R. D. CHarQues 
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Sitting Birds 
By J. K. Stanford. (Faber. 
Is there a Surtees of the dirt-track ? Does somebody write as 
engagingly about ice-hockey or all-in wrestling as Miss Dorothea 
Conyers used to write about hunting in Ireland? I do not know 
Perhaps the sporting novel is not dead, perhaps it is just that this 
pleasant tributary to the main stream of English literature has 
changed its channel and flows now through territory to 
charms, thrills and patois I am a stranger. It is certainly a long 
time since anybody has written a full-length novel about shooting, 
and it was a good idea of Colonel Stanford’s to follow up The 
Twelfth with a more panoramic work in which a young officer of 
the Roan Hussars, having been given a year to live, decides ¢ 
devote as much of it as he can to shooting, as the sport is practised 
in England today. 

Like most sporting novelists, Colonel Stanford is much better at 
being sporting than at being a novelist ; and it is a thousand pities 
that his Hussar, having reached for his fowling-piece, is given so 
few opportunities of using it. A few poorish days grouse-driving 
in August and a similar interlude at the partridges in September— 
by “ poorish ” I do not mean only that the bags were nor large; I 
mean that the company was so mixed and the contretemps so frequent 
that the days cannot have been very enjoyable—are practically all 
the canvas the author allows himself on which to paint the sort of 
pictures he excels at. The rest of the book is taken up with a 
breezy but intolerant pastiche of the social scene in the English 
countryside under the present Government. Col. Stanford is 
my view quite right in believing that Socialism in England does 
not—as they say of wines—travel very well once you come to the 
end of the tram-lines ; but in making this belief plain to his readers 
he loads the dice rather too heavily—or anyhow too obviously—with 
his personal prejudices. Devoted though I am to shooting and 
much as I admire the Indian Cavalry, I cannot quite accept Col. 
Stanford’s implied assumption that expertise in the one and past 


; 


service in the other are almost the only criteria by which to judge 

one’s fellow men, unless they happen to be game-keepers. T 

expose rascality and to deflate pretension are admirable objectives 
author, whatever he may be writing about; but these fail- 

ings are here personified by crude and implausible 

while their antithetic virtues are enshrined in officers and gentle- 

men whose habit of talking like advertisements for a brand of lh 


Guns Wanted, 15s.) 


whose 


for an 
caricatures 


juice cannot conceal the inner nobility of their characters. 
could have done with more about shooting (which provides better 
sport than class-warfare) and less practice at such easy but uncon- 
vincing targets as Sir William Boulogne and the other succes 

to Mr. Punch’s Post-war Sportsman of the 1920s. One hopes 

in his next book Col, Stanford will redress the balance between rea 
zame and imaginary vermin. PETER FLEMING 
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ACROSS 7. Such an aisle as accompanied a 


1. Self returns about morning. (6 . fretted vault 4, 5. 
Ss. It goes with a squeak and formed S rhis line gives Boris a change. (6.) 
company down south (6.) 9. A saint gets the last word in botany. 


An example of motionless flight. 6 ae 

P ' ; 14. Epitomised in the last line of Chris- 
ll. Why there were not any shrimps. topher Smart's famous poem. (10.) 

S 16. Transformation of a gaunt rag. (9.) 


18. One doesn’t hear a drop of it. (8.) 


He's entertaining by the sea just now. 
¢ 19 A peer abroad. 6 


r 





13. Something more to be put before the 21- I go into business. (6.) 
finish with a suggestion of hesitation. 22 They provide examples of the long 
8 and the short of it. (6 
1S. Stir glue into the allowance 10.) 25 19 down is no real one 5 
17. A wagon of cats ? 26. Not to be confused with Pygmalion 
19 like to threaten and 4. 
ce Shakespeare ™ 4 SOLUTION TO 
x.< act ? (anag ) . “OUR? r - 
3; WN to be found at the fat- CROSSWORD No. 539 
. 3 UstHt .% 
27 >. a 
28 SALBIEND 
eB: Bc Be 
Be 
7 Titis itis N 
RB 
; pA UL SBA LR 
: ° Bs 5 
: o 
DOWN SHABBBE ECL SUB) 
_ 2 ess to sav they know no bounds. > “ = 
“ 1 2. ae <M 
3. Hardly a tower of strength today. - MEL POME NE! 
‘ SN ee Ry BS 
4 ory you change fore on 4 ME OBER NTONYM 
Mad it direct the s? 0 e > 
6. If it bolts with anything it must be = @. by 0 Mr 
golf-ball. (6 NOSHESETFAIR 
? 
winner of Crossword No. 539 is Mrs. A. Lyte Harrison, Bostrevor, 


Co. Down. 








Visions from Piers Plowman 
A New Rendering of Langiland’s Masterpiece, by 


NEVILL COGHILL 


This new version has been newly rendered for the contemporary 
reader, who, if he has not met the work before, will find a thrilling 
poetic experience in Piers Plowman. For the more scholarly reader 
Nevill Coghill has supplied a long appendix in which the origins, 
meaning, and structure of the poem are fully discussed. Mr. Coghill 
is, of course, celebrated for his admirable presentation of this work 
on the B.B.C. Third Programme. ‘ Nevill Coghill reveals this 


strange poem for the marvel it is "—Srephen Potter. Mlustrated 
Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. net 
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a Ke A MATTER OF 
2°08 INTEREST 
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Building Societies have never offered big dividends, because they 
have never made big profits. They have always depended upon the 
exceptional security of their type of business, the facilities they 
afford for the ready withdrawal of savings and the unfailing 
regularity with which dividends are paid, for their appeal to the 
investor. And so they do today. But now that the yield from so 
many more speculative forms of investment is falling, and 
companies which in prosperous times gave high yields are now 
paying reduced dividends or (in some cases) no dividend at all, 
people are beginning to turn to the building societies for a new 
reason, and that is their attractive return. 


What safe industrial concern pays four-and-a-half per cent. per 
annum today? To our knowledge very few indeed, when you take 
the current price of the shares into account. But St. Pancras 
Building Society pays two-and-a-half per cent. per annum free of 
income tax, which is slightly more than equal to four-and-a-half 
per cent. from the normal sort of investment where tax is deducted 
at the standard rate. 


Can you afford not to invest in the Society ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Socia! Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. | 
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INCURABLE but still USEFUL 
We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 95 Incurable 
ae 





invalids who are encouraged to maintain a keen interest 
in life by making useful articles. Life pensions of 15/- per 


week are also provided for 200 others able to be with Friends 
wg i : wage : ‘ 

ot Relations. All are largely dependent on us and we appeal 

for funds. 


ENTIRELY FPENDENT ON VOLUNTARY ONTRIBUTIONS 


THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 


‘Of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 
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Shorter Notices 


Old English Furniture. By Therle Hughes. (Lutterworth Press. 21s.) 


AIMED at the small collector who wants furniture and other house- 
hold goods for use rather than for ornament, this, the first of a new 
“ collectors’ series,” admirably achieves the purpose of enlightening 
the tyro concerning the main artistic currents that inspired the old 
craftsman. The numerous illustrations in line and half-tone do much 
to supplement a text at once well-informed and lucid. Mr. Hughes 
has clearly read and digested his authorities, and if at times he seems 
to give undue weight to the opinion of one of them rather than to 
that of another, with little if anything in the way of explanation, this 
at least keeps his narrative clear. His remark, for instance, that 
Chippendale gave much thought to his bombé pieces is true enough, 
but surely the reason was that Chippendale was in fierce rivalry with 
William Vile, the royal cabinet-maker, much of whose work in this 
style has never been surpassed. If pieces of the quality of the bombé 
secretary which Vile made for Queen Charlotte ever came into the 
market they would command prices so far beyond the purse of the 
ordinary collector that Mr. Hughes has some excuse for ignoring 
them. Another instance of over-simplification is the quotation (with- 
out acknowledgment) of Cescinsky’s dangerously close dating of 
types of carving on early mahogany furniture, though elsewhere 
Mr. Hughes utters a well-justified warning against attempts to date 
piéces too accurately. What can be said is that a type could not exist 
before a certain date. If the type established itself it was made for 
generations after its inception. The merit of the book, however, lies 
in its clear indication of the main lines of study. Once these have 
been firmly grasped, the amateur can confidently go forward to more 
detailed studies in which the arguments for and against the opinions 
expressed receive fuller consideration 
British Butterflies. By Vere Temple. (Collins. 5s.) 

HitHERTO most butterfly literature has consisted of descriptions of 
the insects accompanied by pleasant chatter and assisted by coloured 
plates. Happily the trend now is towards natural history and away 
from collecting ; coloured plates no longer depict dead insects set 
ym a white background ; life-histories are now described, and living 
insects are portrayed in their natural surroundings. Ecology, the 
biological relationship of an insect to its environment, is even 
beginning to find a place. Miss Temple is to be congratulated on 
stressing the importance of observing the insect while it is alive in 
its natural haunts, not merely looking at it (a very different thing), 
and on showing us something of the mysteries of butterfly-behaviour. 
It is a pleasant book, well produced and well illustrated, though Miss 
Temple’s gifted pencil does not quite do justice to the heads of 
caterpillars. There are a few slips. The caterpillar of the Brimstone 
butterfly feeds on buckthorn, not “ blackthorn” ; a butterfly’s body 
really consists of thirteen “segments” (excluding the head), not 
“twelve,” and there are only nine pairs of spiracles, not twelve 
Also it is somewhat disconcerting to see a coloured plate depicting 
the Marsh and High Brown Fritillaries lettered “ Pearl-bordered 
Fritillaries.” But these are small things, and will doubtless be 
corrected in subsequent editions. 





THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity. Just 
because of its purity Howards Aspirin 


costs a little more. 
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: It is not the cheapest —it is the best. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

It is one of the defects of so-called planning that when the plan 
goes wrong everything is left in the air until the planners make 
up their minds about the next step. Of this unfortunate fact we 
have a most dismaying illustration in what is now happening to 
gilt-edged stocks. For obvious reasons the cheap money plan, at 
least as enunciated and sponsored by Mr. Dalton, has run into 
trouble. Prices of long-dated stocks have been tumbling and the 
Government’s 3 per cent. medium-long borrowing line has been 
badly breached. But nobody knows how far the fall will go because 
the market, once controlled, is now out of hand. Does the Treasury 
intend to stage a counter-attack or will it continue to give ground 
in the hope of digging in later in the year around 4 per cent. ? 
The City does not know the answer. Until it is given an inkling 
of official intentions, there can clearly be no basis for any serious 
buying. As matters stand, it is all too evident that the planners at 
Whitehall are still at their wit’s end to cope with the dollar crisis 
and are well aware that until something effective is done, any 
attempt at stopping the rot in the gilt-edged market would be 
both premature and costly. Frankly, I cannot see any really 
solid basis for investment in present conditions and would still 
counsel a policy of partial liquidity. I must add that for the specu- 
latively-minded a sprinkling of gold shares looks to me to be more 
appropriate than ever, despite American denials of any intention 
to raise the price of gold 


NEW ISSUE PROBLEMS 


One of the most serious consequences of the fall in security prices, 
apart from the losses inflicted on investors, is the difficulty put in 
the way of new issue business When prices are falling it is 
practically impossible to pitch the terms of new issues of capital 
successfully and already we have seen what would normally have 
been regarded as attractive offers meeting with a poor response 
The outstanding instances are the issues, made to shareholders, 
by Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds and Babcock and Wilcox. In both 
cases adverse market conditions have resulted in underwriters being 
called on to take up substantial blocks of stock. There may be 
opportunities here for the long-term investor who is prepared to 
ignore immediate fluctuations. Guest, Keen new ordinaries, for 
example, offered at 37s. 6d. and with £1 paid up, look cheap 
at 19s. 9d. The balance of 17s. 6d. is payable on September 3oth 
and brings up the total purchase price to 37s. 3d. At this level 
the yield on the well-covered 11 per cent. dividend is just under 
6 per cent and the shares have the attraction that they can be 
bought free of stamp duty. 


A CHEAP INDUSTRIAL 


One hesitates in the present state of markets to recommend a 
purchase of an industrial Ordinary share, but as I pointed out 
last week, conditions are such that some shares come on offer at 
what look like bargain prices. A case in point is the 2s. 6d 
Ordinary shares of Grayson, Rollo and Clover Docks, which are 
now quoted around 4s. This company has just made a scrip bonus 
distribution to the Ordinary shareholders in the shape of a free 
allotment of 5 per cent. Preference shares. The effect on the capital 
Structure is that £157,650 of these new 5 per cent. Preference 
ranks in front of £157,650 in 2s. 6d. Ordinaries. In the market 
the price of the Ordinary shares, which stood at 6s. 6d., has been 
marked down to 4s. ex bonus. In my view this adjustment has 
been too drastic, since the dividend requirements of the new block 
of Preference capital are very small in relation to net distributable 
profits. For the year to March 31st, 1949, the company earned 
well over 200 per cent. on the Ordinary capital, out of which a 
dividend of ro per cent was paid. If one deducts the new Prefer- 
ence dividend, earnings on the Ordinary capital, assuming that profits 
are maintained, will still be over 200 per cent 

The company’s business is that of ship repairers and engineers 
and profits have been steadily increasing in recent years. Although 
there may be some falling off from recent peak figures, the outlook 
looks promising at a time when the cost of building new ships 
is abnormally high. At 6s. the Ordinary shares offer the attractive 
return of 6} per cent. on the present dividend, which, as I have 
shown, is at present covered by earnings of over 200 per cent 
There should be scope for some improvement in better market 
conditions 





